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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@————_ 
ILL yesterday the week was full of speculations as to the 
date of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, which no one 
ventured to put later than the return of the Queen from Italy; 
while the majority regarded it as likely to be placed in the 
Queen’s bands before the opening of the next Session of Par- 
liament on Monday week, as we now know that it will be. 
We never believed in the wild rumour that Mr. Gladstone 
would remain in the Cabinet after resigning the Premier- 
ship. He is not the man to pare gradually away or shade 
off, the great transition from such a position of high 
responsibility as he now holds, into that of private life. 
He is one to “ move altogether” when he moves at all; and 
it was quite right, as well as natural, that he should relinquish 
at once those great responsibilities which now, with failing 
eyesight, he begins to find so heavy. Perhaps the hardest 
part of his trial is the natural foreboding that no hand as 
strong as his own remains to draw Ulysses’ bow. That is not 
a circumstance we can regret; but we cannot help feeling the 
pathos of this surrender of an impossible enterprise to 
weaker and less sanguine colleagues. 











On Friday, it came out definitely that Mr. Gladstone will 
give in his resignation to-day, and that its acceptance 
by the Queen will be intimated on Monday, and that the 
Aueen will send for Lord Rosebery; but whether Lord Rose- 
bery will accept the difficult task imposed upon him, must, of 
course, be regarded as doubtful. A party of Radicals have 
interviewed the Government Whip, Mr. Marjoribanks, and 
declared their unwillingness to follow any Prime Minister 
not in the Commons, and this party certainly favours the 
Premiership of Sir William Harcourt. On the other hand, 
the Labour party and the semi-Socialistic Radicals re- 
presented by the Daily Chronicle, are enthusiastic for 
Lord Rosebery, inferring from his experience on the 
County Council, and in reconciling the employers and 
miners in the coal-strike, that he will favour the line 
of policy which they chiefly crave. At present, it looks 
as if the formation of a new Government would be a 
matter of no little difficulty and doubt. It is said that the 
Welshmen, too, are not eager for the leadership of Lord 
Rosebery. We suspect that the successful Foreign Minister 
will think twice before he consents to be “ used up” in forming 
ashort-lived and ill-compacted Ministry. Of course he might 
dissolve, but the moment for a successful Dissolution has not 
yet arrived. 


The British have sustained a disagreeable reverse on the 
Gambia. A slave-raiding chief named Fodi Silah, said to 
be a Mandingo by birth, has been giving great trouble both 
to the English and French, on a strip of land between their 
territories. Instigated partly by their own wrongs and 
partly by complaints from the French, the authorities on the 
Gambia despatched Captain Gamble, R.N., with 200 Blue- 








jackets collected from the gunboats off the station, to read 
the raiding chief a lesson. ‘They were opposed on their 
warch forward, but were successful, burned two villages, 
and returned to their boats. Fodi Silah, however, had 
despatched his best armed men to cut them off, and favoured 
by the high grass, they, as the British reached the boats, 
poured in a heavy fire. The British replied, but were 
compelled to retreat, with a loss of three officers killed and 
ten men; six officers wounded, one “ dangerously,” and from 
forty tu fifty men. Fodi Silah next attacked a supporting 
party under Colonel Corbet, but earthworks had been thrown 
up and he was driven back. Reinforcements are hurrying up 
from Simon’s Bay and Sierra Leone, and as soon as force 
enough has been collected, Fodi Silah will again be attacked 
in earnest, the French lining their frontier with troops in 
order to cut off his retreat. The cause of the disaster appears 
to have been carelessness, produced by the usual contempt, 
not so much for the courage, as for the strategy of black 
foes. Englishmen are too apt to forget the violent difference 
between average dark men and their leaders as to quality 
of brain. came ne 

Signor Crispi on Wednesday made a startling speech on the 
condition of Southern Italy. He declared that the Govern- 
mert were ready to do anything to redress the wrongs of the 
people of Sicily, to readjust all local taxation, and even to 
use the resources of the island to buy up the latifundia and 
distribute them among the peasantry, but that the recent 
disorders had not been caused by distress. They had broken 
out in the provinces of Palermo and Trapani, where social 
conditions were easy, and large estates scarcely existed. 
They had been instigated by Revolutionists from the main- 
land, whose centre was at Marseilles, and who had stirred up 
the Fasci dei Lavatori, with their 289,000 members, to a 
Revolutionary movement, including the division of lands. 
They issued proclamations preaching pillage and murder, 
addressed to the “ Children of the Vespers,” and promising 
war by the end of the year, to be brought about by Russia, 
to which Power it was intended to cede a Sicilian port. It was 
indispensable, therefore, to declare the state of siege. It is 
exceedingly probable that the Sicilians are affiliated with 
some French Revolutionists, and not impossible that they 
may have talked and written rubbish about hiring the aid of 
Russia with a port, but the Italian Premier forgets that 
289,000 conspirators means a population of a million and a 
half, and that such a proportion of a people does not rise, or 
threaten to rise, without real and great grievances. The 
Chamber applauded, but it is said that the new financial plan 
is not approved, and that the demand for the “ full powers ” 
necessary to reform the administration will not be con- 
ceded. There is trouble ahead before Italy. 


The German Reichstag will probably accept the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Russia after another determined 
speech from Count Caprivi, delivered on Tuesday, in which 
he reaffirmed that the treaty, of which the Emperor was 
the ‘architect,’ was politically indispensable. If it was 
rejected, the wires which connected Germany with Russia 
would be cut, and Panslavism would triumph, while if the 
treaty was passed the Empires might yet join hands to resist 
“the enemies of civilisation,” by whom, we imagine, the 
Chancellor intended Anarchists and Socialists. The treaty 
is strongly supported by the Liberal Members, and the 
leader of the Centre has agreed to vote for it and leave his 
party free to do the same, if railway rates on goods between 
the Eastern and Western provinces are seriously lowered. 
The Agrarians are still wild with irritation and alarm, but 
the weight of the Imperial authority and the dread of an 
immediate Dissolution, in which their party might be 
crushed—all official favour being withdrawn—will prove too 
much for thew. 
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French diplomatic circles are greatly agitated by the 
peremptory dismissal of Count d’Aulnay, Minister at Copen- 
hagen. It appears that the French military attaché at that 
Court fancied that the Princess Waldemar, who springs from 
the House of Orleans, could be used as an agent to keep 
France informed as to the temper of the Czar, who in Copen- 
hagen talks more freely than in St. Petersburg. He there- 
fore cross-examined the Princess with a directness which the 
lady, having adopted the Danish nationality, thought indis- 
creet, and of which she complained so effectually that the 
attaché was censured, and removed. It seems that Count 
d’Au'nvy, on leave in Paris, told the story to some one, who 
indiscreetly published it in the Figaro; and M. Casimir 
Périer, believing he had written it, summarily dismissed him. 
He protests that he did not write it, and is indignant at being 
“crushed ;” but he apparently must have told the story, and 
should have known it was not one to whisper. 


The Presidential election in Brazil came off on March Ist, 
and it appears to be certain that Senhor Prudente de Moraés 
is elected. He is said to be a man of moderate opinions, who 
might bring this dreary civil war to an end, but owing to 
the absurd custom in American elections he does not come 
into actual power till November 15th. The effect of this 
arrangement is, that the outgoing Government is absolute yet 
paralysed, and the incoming Government impotent for good. 
There is no sign as yet of the civil war ending, and Marshal 
Peixoto is collecting his Fleet, but the insurgent Army is 
besieging Santos, and if it carries that town, will, it is 
believed, be able to march by land on Rio de Janeiro with a 
disciplined army. This was the course of events in Chili, 
and that experience has apparently been Admiral de Mello’s 
guide. He has, however, no German head of the staff, as the 
Chilians had, to introduce Prussian exactitude and discipline. 


In the House of Lords on Friday week, during the debate 
on the Commons’ amendments to the Lords’ amendments to 
the Parish Councils Bill, the Duke of Devonshire raised the 
very interesting and momentous question of the limits within 
which the Upper House should use its powers. The Lords 
have, he said, two functions. The first was to suggest amend- 
ments. How far these amendments should be insisted on 
was, however, a matter of expediency rather than of policy. 
The second function was to act as a barrier against Bills 
disapproved of in principle not only by the Upper House, 
but by “large minorities, or perhaps even majorities, until it 
has been conclusively ascertained that they are in accordance 
with the settled determination and will of the people.” In 
other words, the Lords’ powers are advisory, plus the right to 
prevent legislation on momentous questions without that 
clumsy form of referendum known as an ad hoc Dissolution. 
Some people may think that this puts the power of the Lords 
too low; but it has this great advantage, that it is a view 
which the mass of the people will and do accept, and which, 
therefore, the Lords can be sure of maintaining. <A larger 
claim may be sustained by an elective Second House,—hardly 
by an hereditary one. Lord Salisbury protested against the 
Duke’s view with considerable warmth. An interpretation 
might be put on the Duke’s canon which would deprive the 
Peers of all right of amending legislation, and would end by 
forcing them to reject, on the second reading, Bills disliked by 
them in part. Lord Salisbury could not end without his accus- 
tomed jeer. “The noble Duke has an idea that we have a 
right toa certain number of rejections, and that if we have 
more than a certain number at a certain time, we shall awake 
the indignation of our fellow-countrymen. This is something 
like the case of persons who are occasionally sent out to 
shoot stags in Scotland. They are allowed to shoot one, two, 
or three; but they must not, in consequence, indulge them- 
selves in any opportunities that they may meet.” 





On Wednesday, the House of Lords considered the amend- 
ments made by the Commons to the last amendments made 
by the Lords to the Parish Councils Bill. Lord Salisbury 
insisted on the population limit for compulsory Councils 
being three hundred, and not two hundred as wished by the 
Commons. He alsv insisted that if the Local Government 
Board overruled a County Council in regard to an allotment 
scheme, the Board should lay the order before Parliament. 
Finally, Lord Salisbury insisted that the Charities Clause 
should be modified in such a way that the appointment of new 


aed 
trustees by the Parish Councils should only be made with the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners. Lord Kimberle 
resisted this last amendment in a fierce speech, but on . 
division, Lord Salisbury carried his point by 32 votes (83. 
to 51). 


In the Commons on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone accepted the 
Lords’ last amendments to the Local Government Bill under 
protest, and with the declaration that he hoped an Amending 
Bill would soon be prepared for restoring the clauses amended 
to the shape in which they left the House of Commons, He. 
then went on to declare that the whole drift and tendeney of 
the Upper House has been for fifty years back, and still is, go. 
utterly inconsistent with the main aims and duties of the Lower 
House, that the question of this divergence should receive. 
immediate attention, with a view to bringing the two Chambers 
into more substantial and sincere harmony. This declaration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s was loudly cheered by his followers; but 
Mr. Balfour’s reply that he could not at present go back 
on the history of fifty years, but that, keeping to the last 
two years, he thought the English people would sustain, and 
not resent, the conduct of the House of Lords, was ex. 
pressed with much adroitness and ability. The chief charge 
against the House of Lords was, he said, that it wished to 
support the policy of the Government as it was announced 
and maintained up to November 17th last,—surely not a very 
reactionary course. Mr. Gladstone’s last arrow was shot 
wildly and with a trembling hand. 





A very important letter, signed by politicians so widely 
separated in point of politics as Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
George Chesney, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Foster, and Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, has been addressed to Mr. Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and other leading men, proposing virtually the amal- 
gamation of the Board of Admiralty and the War Office, 
under a single head as the Department for National 
Defence, with military and naval advisers who should s0 
far be responsible for the advice they give, that in case it is 
not accepted by the Cabinet they should be expected to re- 
sign, and should be provided for in other offices of the State. 
The writers hint that the lion’s share of defensive expenditure 
goes to the War Department, which is not at all what should be 
expected in a country of which the first line of defence is 
certainly the Navy. But what they chiefly urge is such con- 
sultation and complete understanding between the authorities 
providing for our Navy and Army as should ensure co- 
operation and prevent rivalry. Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain reply in letters expressing great respect for 
the suggestion, and a general sympathy with the object of 
the writers. The general purpose, indeed, is one which has 
long been prominent in the minds of our military and naval 
advisers, and which we have urged on our readers. 


The Trades-Union Congress is very angry that the Lords 
should have preserved workmen’s right of contracting them- 
selves out of the Employers’ Liability Bill. Their Parlia- 
mentary Committee issued on Tuesday a manifesto in which 
they declare that the contracting-out clause renders the Bill 
virtually worthless, and that it is the work of a body of “ irre- 
sponsible legislators who have rendered insecure your lives 
and limbs when toiling from day to day to enrich them and 
the nation.” They ask of what use, under these circumstances, 
is the right to vote, when “a privileged class can make a 
mockery of the most extended franchise”? If the Lords are 
thus to thwart the vote of the constituencies, the House of 
Commons should be dismissed as ‘an effete institution.” 
The workmen are therefore urged to demonstrate in London 
on March 17th. The fury of the Trades-Unions is perhaps 
natural; for they are afraid of masters and men coming to 
harmonious agreements, independent of them ; but the differ- 
ence between their language and their grievance is most note- 
worthy. All the Lords have done is to allow the men, if they 
think the masters can insure them better than the State will, 
to accept the offer. In vengeance for this liberty, the Con- 
stitution is to be revolutionised. 


On Tuesday were published the proposals for the amalga- 
mation of the City and the County of London, prepared by the 
London County Council. These proposals have been sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission, presided over by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, at present inquiring into the subject. The idea 





is to extend the City of London with its rights and privileges 
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over the whole Metropolis, but to retain in the hands of the 
new Corporation (the Council of which will be elected on the 
came basis as the County Council) all the powers of the 
resent County Council. There will be a Council of one hun- 
red and eighteen Councillors and nineteen Aldermen, and a 
Lord Mayor and Deputy Mayor, elected by the Council. The 
Lord Mayor, who will be “ admitted into office as the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London now is” (i.e, Lord Mayor’s Show 
will be retained], is apparently to be a ceremonial official, and 
the Deputy Mayor will be what the present Chairman of the 
County Council is. All the City’s rights and privileges are to 
be maintained, and the interests of all the City officials are 
earefully guarded. The freemen are ultimately to die out, 
but till then they are protected from injury. The only 
revolutionary clause is that which declares that the Irish 
Society is to be dissolved and its charter repealed—the City’s 
Irish estates being transferred, “as to part thereof, to the 
Corporations of Derry and Coleraine, and as to the rest, to 
any elective county authority which may be created in Ire- 


land,” and till then to nine Trustees named by the Irish Lord 


Chancellor. 





On Tuesday, the jury gave their verdict in the case of 
“Martin et Uxor v. the Trustees of the British Museum.” 
The plaintiff declared herself libelled by matter contained in 
two books in the Museum, to which the public were given 
access by the Trustees. The jury decided that the books were 
libellous, that the Trustees of the Museum in placing them 
on its shelves were acting in discharge of their statutory 
yowers and duties, that the Trustees did not know that the 
.0ks were either libellous in their nature or contained libels 
on the plaintiff, and that the Trustees were not guilty of negli- 
gence; but added very inconsequently that the Trustees did 
not discharge their duties with “proper caution and judg- 
ment.” Finally, they assessed the damages at 20s. The points 
of law involved will hereafter ve argued before the Judge —Mr. 
Justice Pollock—but if a remark made in the summing-up is 
properly reported, there is no doubt in his mind as to the 
main question. ‘“ Noone in the country,” he declared, “ not even 
the Trustees of the British Museum, has a right to take these 
books and keep them to the pain and annoyance of those 
attacked. They cannot alter the law of England as to libel, 
making themselves the arbiters of what ought or ought not 
to be seen and read byeverybody. That cannot be 89, on many 
grounds of law.” In that case, it will be necessary to give 
the Museum and the other great libraries special privileges 
by ashort Act. There must be at least ten thousand libel 
actions lying dormant on the shelves of the Museum, and 
unless something is done, and done quickly, the writs will be 
falling in Bloomsbury like the leaves in Vallambrosa. Enter- 
prising solicitors on off-days will take to sending their clerks 
to the Museum to hunt for libels at large. 


On Monday, Mr. Justice O’Brien, in opening the Commis- 
sion of Assizes at Cork, referred to the condition of Clare. 
A comparison with last year showed that there were 117 cases 
of crime in the period under review, against 118 in the same 
period in 1893. The more heinous forms of crime showed 
diminution ; but when those forms of crime and outrage which 
generally indicated a disturbed condition of society were con- 
sidered, no improvement was visible. For example, the cases 
of arson were 36, as compared with 14. Threatening letters 
remained the same in number, but they were apparently of a 
darker character. Under the apparently innocent description 
of other forms of intimidation, “he found many cases reported 
which more properly would come under the description of 
attempts to murder and open invasion of the privacy of 
dwelling-houses at night by armed bands with blackened 
faces.” Among these cases he found one “of a man going 
on the public road having no fewer than fifteen revolver-shots 
fired at him.” 


: Mr. John Morley made a speech on Monday in Cork ata 
“anquet given to him by the Incorporated Chamber of Com- 
merce aud Shipping. A poster, demanding the fulfilment of 
Mr. Morley’s virtual promise to get the Irish politica! prisoners 
aunestied, had been posted about the town. But Mr. Morley 
made no reference to it either in his reply to the toast of his 
bealth,—which was nota political speech, but dealt chiefly with 





the Irish “boons” which the commercial magnates of the 
country demand,—or in the little speech at the railway-station, 
when he was received by two crowds, one Anti-Parnellite 
and congratulatory, the other, Parnellite and hostile. The 
only important sentence that he uttered was the declaration 
that he had nailed his colours to the mast,—meaning, of 
course, his Irish colours,—and did not intend to desert them, 
an assertion on which the Anti-Parnellites have been sustain. 
ing their hope ever since they heard of the impending resig- 
nation of Mr. Gladstone. Yet nobody else can do for the party 
what Mr. Gladstone has done. There is some vague talk as to 
the appointment of Mr. Morley to some higher post in the next 
Ministry, and replacing him in Ireland by Mr. Herbert Glad 
stone. Weshould much doubt its being a good appointment, 
though if actually determined on, it might give the Irish party 
the satisfaction of the magni nominis umbra. 


On the other hand, the Parnellites do not seem at all 
inclined to take any comfort from the prospect of having Mr, 
Herbert Gladstone as Irish Secretary instead of Mr. Glad- 
stone as Prime Minister. The London correspondent of the 
Parnellite newspaper, the Independent, writes of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expected resignation in the most truculent manner, as 
a wholly uncalled-for desertion of his post by a man in health 
as good, and with even eyesight as good, as a man of eighty- 
four could possibly expect. If he “abandons power, and 
sneaks away to end his days in dishonoured repose, all 
honourable men will know him as the incarnation towards 
Ireland of perfidious England.” That is the language of 
insolent ingratitude for services which the Parnellites at 
least ought to regard as priceless, if they measured services 
by the gallantry which inspired them. But, as we have 
always maintained, the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites are 
only distinguishable from each other by the greater violence 
and greater selfishness of the party which recognises Mr. 
Parnell as its ideal statesmen. We feel little doubt that, for 
a time at least, the Government,—if it really survives the loss 
ot Mr. Gladstone,—will, not only in common honesty, but also 
from political necessity, cling to the policy of Home-rule. 
But it is one thing for a Minister of great genius and great 
authority, who adopted it with all the fire in him of an 
almost fanatical enthusiasm of his own spontaneous grow- 
ing, to cling to such a policy, and quite another thing for 
an Administration to keep to it who have but a languid 
belief in it, and who have neither the genius nor the authority 
to overrule the misgivings and dismay of their own followers. 
With Mr. Gladstone all the passion of this conviction will 
disappear. 





The India Council is selling its bills readily at last, but at 
only a fraction above 1s. 1d. fora rupee. That involves a loss 
of nearly six millions a year on the exchange, and renders 
fresh and heavy taxation on India quite imperative. It is 
most difficult to make reductions which shall be effectual at 
once, except in the Military Department, and these are con- 
sidered unwise until the Great War has come and gone. 
On Thursday Mr. Westland, the new Financial Member, 
acknowledged a deficit of Rx. 3,500,000, and proposed a 
5 per cent. duty on all imports now free, except gold and 
cotton fabrics—the last a concession to Lancashire. It is 
evident the proposal is only a makeshift, and we fear 
the Government must, in the end, find a tax more draw- 
ing than this. Shortly after the Mutiny in 1857 the 
writer submitted to the Indian Government a project for a 
heavy increase in the spirit-duties, and the imposition of a 
licence-duty on all shops for the sale of tobacco, the two to 
produce about four millions a year. To this he still adheres 
as the best way to get a large new revenue, though the second 
is dangerous, as the tobacco dealers will close their shops for 
a month, and drive the people wild with nervous irritation, 
It ought not to be forgotten, however, that the Indian 
Government spends much too freely; that there is no real 
check except the overburdened Viceroy upon incessant pro- 
posals for “ improvements,” and that the expenditure on the 
Army is beyond ail reason. If we could trust even one of the 
fighting races, a permanent surplus could be secured within 
three years, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe 
MR. GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 


T is said, we do not know with how much truth, that 

one of the first warnings which Mr. Gladstone received 
of the rapid failure of his eyesight, was his impression that 
a great mist had made its way into the House of Commons, 
when he learned from one of his neighbours that the mist 
was only due to the failing power of his own eyes. 
Whether that be true or false, the story represents 
perfectly the dimness which has come over the political 
vision of all the English world, while it endeavours to 
realise the change which the passing-away of Mr. 
Gladstone will produce in the scene of Parliamentary 
life. His has been so emphatically the leading figure, 
whether for good or for evil, in the politics of the 
last quarter of a century, that the mere notion of his 
departure bewilders and beclouds the vision of every one 
who tries to imagine the scene without him. Once before, 
and that as long as twenty years ago, he partially with- 
drew from the scene, and even then all was for a time 
confusion, partly because he had not really gone, but had 
only withdrawn, and men knew that they had still to 
reckon with him, though they could not exactly judge 
how far they migkt count upon the overshadowing 
influence of his great personality,—partly because the 
attenuation of his influence seemed to exaggerate the 
influence of his opponents and to dwarf the influence 
of his allies. Even now there will be something of the 
same uncertainty so long as he can be consulted, and his 
authority can be quoted, to endorse one policy or depre- 
ciate another. There will be drifting Irish spectres, to 
ery like Gawain :— 

“ Farewell, there is an isle of rest for thee. 


And I am blown along a wandering wind,— 
And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight!” 


There will be false friends who will try to cast away 
Excalibur, and will find it as hard to resign as it will be 
impossible to wield. There will be all the confusion of 
that great battle in the West which was both won and 
lost, and ended in a great scene of vain and futile dis- 
enchantment. But whatever else happens, this will be 
certain, that English politics without Mr. Gladstone, will 
for a time be in the highest degree bewildering. The 
withdrawing of that impressive and perplexing personality 
will cause many transformations which it will be impos- 
sible to anticipate,—the shrinkage, perhaps, of some, both 
friends and foes; the magnifying of other friends and 
foes; the changing of political proportions; the rise of 
new problems, the gradual disappearance of old ones. 
We may be sure of this, that we cannot yet in any degree 
appreciate adequately how great the change will be, how 
much political “values,” to use the word in the technical 
artistic sense, will be altered by Mr. Gladstone’s coming 
retirement. 

One thing seems clear, that there will be a deliberate 
attempt to re-form the Liberal Party after Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement ; that the Queen will wisely give that party 
every chance of forming it anew; and that in all proba- 
bility Lord Rosebery will be the man entrusted with the 
responsibility of recasting it, if he should be willing to 
accept that ungrateful task. Sir William Harcourt can- 
not be passed over; but in spite of the screams of Mr. 
Labouchere at the ignominy of borrowing a leader from 
the House of Lords, it will be in the House of Lords that 
the new leader will be sought, and, we may perhaps 
hope, found. Sir William Harcourt is not sufficiently 
trusted, even by his own party, to occupy the first place 
in the ranks. He, like Mr. Labouchere himself, is not 
felt to be a serious politician. He has not the gift or 
vrace of conviction, and it is not easy for a democracy 
to be swayed at all without that gift or grace. The 
middle-class was content with a Lord Palmerston, who 
knew his own mind indeed, but knew also that earnest 
conviction did not play a great part in that mind. He was 
shrewd, and knew how to marshal his political “ views” to 
the best advantage, but his views were views, and not 
exactly overpowering much less burning products of his own 
nature. Mr. Gladstone gained his great ascendency by the 
ardour with which he felt and expressed convictions not 
perhaps more deeply rooted than Lord Palmerston’s, but 
much more eagerly felt and much more imperious in their 


a i 
control of his immediate action, and that is just the s 
of mind to command the loyalty of a democracy, Th 
descent to Sir William Harcourt’s slashing sword-pla; 

ha ; § Sword-play from 
Mr. Gladstone’s intense and fervid conviction would be 
too great and would disillusionise the party; and yet Si 
William Harcourt cannot be passed by. The result will 
no doubt be that, if Lord Rosebery chooses, he who ha, 
achieved great influence over the social reformers, first re 
the part he took in the London County Council, and next by 
bringing about the clese of the disastrous coal-strike me 
who has won the general politicians by his skilful fore; n 
policy, will take the chief command, with Sir William He 
court for his lieutenant. The one great disadvantage of 
Lord Rosebery will be the difficulty he will find in obtain. 
ing the confidence of the Irish Party. His speech jy 
the House of Lords on the Home-Rule Bill was extra. 
ordinarily clever, but also extraordinarily Laodiceay 
He was neither hot nor cold; and he invited criticism, ani 
even compromise, on proposals on which the hearts of the 
Irish Party are passionately fixed, so that his attitude wil] 
inspire in them a rather deep distrust of his Irish policy 
At the same time beggars must not be choosers, and the 
Irish Party know perfectly well that if they let the Glad. 
stonians break up now, their opportunity may be lost for 
generations, or for ever. They will grumble at Lord Rose. 
bery, and will do all they can to take new securities for the 
staunchness of his Irish professions, but, if he consents to 
lead, they will not break up the party because they have not 
perfect confidence in him. That would be cutting from 
under them tbeir only substantial support. They would 
perhaps prefer even Sir William Harcourt, because he would 
be more immediately dependent on their aid. But they 
know that the moderates of the party would not be 
amenable to Sir William Harcourt’s control, and would 
probably be amenable to Lord Rosebery’s, and they will 
not alienate the Centre party, without whom they could 
not have a majority at all. Without Lord Rosebery, men 
like Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Whitbread, and tifty others, could 
not be counted on at all. 

But even with Lord Rosebery, and Sir William Har- 
court as his lieutenant in the Lower House, the House of 
Commons without Mr. Gladstone will be a very different 
House indeed from what it is at the present moment. 
In the first place, it will command very much less conf- 
dence in the country. The confidence of the constituencies 
was given to Mr. Gladstone himself, and nct to his party. 
Whatever they do, it will be said that Mr. Gladstone 
would have acted differently, and this the country will 
always be willing to believe. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
will be the signal for the retirement or apathy of a great 
many cooling Liberals who were Gladstonians only, and 
hardly anything else. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone had his doubts about the EHight-Hours Bill; 
that he did not give the signal for the attack on the 
Lords till the very last moment, and even then with almost 
bated breath ; that he was very languid about disendowing 
the Welsh Church; that he was always favourable to denomi- 
national schools; and that the new leaders take a different 
line on these subjects with which his will be contrasted. 
There can be no doubt at all that a great deal of leeway 
will have to be made up by any Prime Minister who, after 
Mr. Gladstone retires, takes his place. In the next place, 
no Minister, not Lord Rosebery nor any other, can wield 
the same influence, or anything like the same influence, in 
the Cabinet. It would hardly be human nature, and cer- 
tainly not Sir William Harcourt’s nature, to defer to Lord 
Rosebery as all his younger colleagues deferred to Mr. 
Gladstone. The Cabinet differences must become very 
much more serious, and more likely to end in resignations, 
than they have been hitherto with a man of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s age, authority, and eloquence to compose them. 
In the third place, neither Lord Rosebery nor any other will 
have Mr. Gladstone’s chance of overcoming either Welsh 
obstinacy, or Irish suspicion, or Labour fanaticism, in the 
House of Commons. Wales, for instance, has several times 
been almost in revolt against Mr. Gladstone. The party is 
now in its most sensitive condition, and yet this group of 
twenty-eight adherents is absolutely essential to the cohe- 
sion of the complex and ill-cemented party to which they 
belong. We do not believe that any successor to Mr. 
Gladstone can possibly survive these difficulties without 
an almost immediate Dissolution, and the great difficulty 
will be so to contrive the Dissolution that the General 





Election shall not betray at all points the immense void 
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:  Gladstone’s resignation will leave behind him. 
shi IE alty has been enormously increased by Mr. 
Gladstone’s last speech in the House of Commons. We 
doubt that he launched that very ill-constructed 
he House of Lords, at the earnest request 
agues, and intended to take upon himself 
the responsibility of endorsing a policy which he can 

rsonally neither superintend nor enforce. But even in 
this general endorsement of a crusade against the House 
of Lords, Mr. Gladstone was compelled to rest his case 
poth on their offences in a very remote past, and on his 
evident anticipation of further offences in the future, 
rather than on their present attitude. It was im- 
ossible for him to rest it on the events of the last 
ear, least of all, on their resistance this week to a 
sudden change of policy which his own Minister had 
deprecated, and which represented the revolt of the 
Radicals against the prudence of the present Cabinet as 
embodied in their own Bill as it stood, before the sudden 
right-about-face of November 17th. In other words, Mr. 
Gladstone had to ground his approval of a crusade against 
the Upper House, not on what it has recently done, but on 
a general view of sins which he had condoned, and of 
anticipations which are not yet realised. Lord Rosebery, 
if he should accept office, may, of course, show his 
skill by toning down this crusade into some very mild 
constitutional proposal, but we fear that, even if he 
does, his strategy will be frustrated by the stimulus to 
agitation which Mr. Gladstone has given, and which 
the violent party in the House of Commons will take the 
utmost care to inflame. The new Government may “ find 
or feel a way through this blind haze” in which the House 
of Commons is now involved, bui if it does, it will deserve 
credit such as few Governments have ever earned. To 
our mind, Mr. Gladstone’s parting speech extinguishes 
even the last chance of the victory of his policy. There 
is nothing so fatal to a party as unripe indignation and 
premature orders to advance for a great campaign. 


have no 
bomb at t 
of his colle 





THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 


HE ultra-Radicals could hardly have a worse oppor- 
tunity, we imagine, than they have chosen for their 
attack on the Lords, in spite of the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone has countersigned the order for that attack by his 
great, though now nearly exhausted, authority. We 
are by no means great admirers of the Second Chamber 
in its present form, but we must say that, for any 
end for which a Second Chamber is advocated and 
found useful, it would be uncommonly difficult to find 
a Second Chamber that had performed its functions 
more moderately, not to say more modestly, than the 
House of Lords during the last two years. The truth is, 
we take it, that the ultra-Radicals are expressing their 
violent impatience of any such restraint as a Second 
Chamber is intended to impose, under cover of assumed 
indignation at the House of Lords for the particular 
manner in which it has performed their duty. To 
our mind, there hardly exists a Second Chamber in any 
modern Constitution which would have acted with more 
moderation and with a more obvious wish not to exag- 
gerate its pretensions to interpret the will of the people, 
than the existing House of Lords has, as a whole, shown 
on recent occasions. We do not deny that Lord Salisbury 
has been imprudent and far too ready to use irritating 
language. Unquestionably his literary instinct has too 
often led him into rhetorical flourishes which excuse, 
though they do not justify, the wrath of the ultra- 
Radicals. But if we are to judge him by “ deeds not words,” 
by the actual effect of his procedure on the House which he 
leads, it must be owned, we think, that even the French 
Senate is a far more effective drag on the wheels of demo- 
cratic legislation than our unreformed House of Lords. 
What are the generally admitted functions of a Second 
Chamber in a democracy such as ours? In the first place, 
to prevent any important constitutional change frem being 
adopted in a hurry on the wisdom of which it is clear that 
the people at large have not yet made up their mind. In 
the next place, to give the popular Chamber a chance of re- 
considering coolly and deliberately and without passion ends 
of secondary importance, to the best mode of achieving 
which they have given inadequate consideration. The 
former function is far the more important of the two. 
In the United States, it is clear that the Constitution was 


framed with great and anxious care, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing the popular Chamber from adopting in 
a hurry great constitutional changes, which they might. 
afterwards have repented vainly and at leisure. We 
have, unfortunately, none of the elaborate and numerous. 
checks on great constitutional changes which the framers 
of the United States Constitution adopted for the purpose 
of rendering abrupt revolutions of this kind difficult or 
impossible. We rely solely on the Second Chamber, and 
our Second Chamber is not, unfortunately, a weighty one 
in popular estimation,—is not such a Second Chamber as 
the United States invented for the purpose of carrying 
weight in the eyes of the people. We depend wholly ona 
light brake which might easily give way under heavy pres- 
sure, and for that very reason we are bound to be extra 
careful that it shall only be used when there is avowedly a 
large amount of popular sympathy with the hesitating party: 
in whose name it is applied. But a proposal for vital 
constitutional change of this kind has arisen only once in 
the present Parliament, and on that occasion no reasonable 
person can doubt for a moment that the nation itself was, 
and is, in real doubt as to the wisdom of accepting the 
great constitutional change which the popular Chamber, 
by a very narrow majority, and even that by no means a 
confident majority, had recommended. In the first place, 
the proposal for change was notoriously due to the 
enthusiastic mind of one great orator, who had been 
converted very late in life to the expediency and justice 
of that change. Not a single Gladstonian of the smallest 
pretensions to a sober judgment will deny that it was 
Mr. Gladstone who succeeded in changing the mind of 
the majority ; and not the gradual growth of opinion in 
the people which affected and changed the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone. The people at large regarded the proposed 
change with doubt and something like dismay. If the 
election had turned on that issue alone, not even Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence could have carried it. As it was, 
Great Britain gave a majority against it, and England a 
great majority against it. Even the United Kingdom. 
gave the smallest majority of modern times in its favour, 
and that on an issue carefully confused by the raising of 
five or six other perfectly irrelevant questions, on some of 
which the people of this island felt much more strongly. 
and confidently than they did on the main issue. The 
electorates of the great cities, where the constituencies 
are much more instructed and politically educated than 
in the rural districts, were dead against the change. It 
was only the half-trained judgment of the agricultural 
labourers,—much more interested in subordinate questions 
than in the great constitutional revolution,—which, with: 
the help of the Irish nation, carried a very small majority 
in favour of the change. Never was there so clear a case for 
requiring a reconsideration of the subject by the nation 
at large. Indeed, the passage of the Irish Home-rule Bill 
through the House of Commons itself, was only effected 
by silencing the large and eager minority who represented 
much more than half the people of England, and very 
nearly half the people of the United Kingdom. If the 
Second Chamber had not rejected that ill-drawn, bhalf- 
discussed, revolutionary measure, there is not a Second 
Chamber in the civilised world which would not have 
regarded its proper function as very ill-discharged. Ax- 
cording to any conception of the duties of a Second: 
Chamber which any constitutional country has put forward, 
it was the most obvious and imperative duty of the House 
of Lords to give the country a second opportunity of 
passing judgment on that raw and ill-considered measure.. 
Even the Gladstonian Radicals see this so well that they 
do not pretend to found their indictment against the House 
of Lords on its rejection of the Home-rule Bill. They found 
it chiefly on the action of the House of Lords with relation. 
to the two chief measures passed by the Commons in the 
Autumn Session,—the Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
Local Government BiJl,—on the second of which the House 
of Lords has practically given way, so that the Radicals are 
obliged to rest their case virtually on the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill alone. But this measure was passed by the House 
of Lords with only one important amendment ; and agaiust 
that important amendment, the majority in the House of 
Commons fell far below even that small figure which 
represents the nominal majority of the Government in 
that House. Mr. Gladstone himself admitted that a. 
section of the artisan class itself, thougb, he thought,,. 
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‘point, while the middle-class has been almost unanimous 
in condemning the proposal. It was a proposal in 
restraint of personal liberty, not one in defence of it, 
that the Government had brought forward, and this 
the House of Lords wished to modify, though to modify 
with great caution, and under conditions intended to 
secure the interests of the artisans chiefly affected by 
the provision. Nobody denied that if the House of 
Commons had accepted the Lords’ amendment, the Bill 
would still have had a most beneficial operation on the 
interests of the working men, though the Government and 
their supporters maintain that it would not have done all 
they had hoped and desired. It was thrown out not 
because its usefulness was questioned, but solely because 
it did not go far enough on the one point on which the 
controversy had raged, and on which, therefore, the pride 
and pique of the masses had been excited against the 
classes. The measure, as it stood when it left the Lords, 
would have effected at least nine-tenths of the purposes 
which its promoters desired it to effect. And nothing would 
have been easier than to have passed, a year or two hence, 
an amending Bill, making contracting-out impossible, if 
experience had practically proved that the contentions of 
the artisans against Lord Dudley’s clause were well founded. 
The real meaning of the Government’s dropping of the 
Bill was that they chose to show, and that the working class 
in their belief wished them to show, their determination 
to accept no sort of compromise, even though only a tem- 
porary compromise, with the Chamber which is supposed 
to represent the interest of the employers. We feel fully 
convinced that a great part of the recent explosion against 
the House of Lords is much more due to the tyrannical 
feeling which has been fostered in the masses by the 
assurances they have received that they ought to rule the 
classes, and to rule them absolutely, than by any sort of 
reasonable excuse for the grievances which they allege 
against the Second Chamber. We do not believe that 
the people of England really approve this overwhelming 
jealousy of anything like check or restraint which has 
been growing in the House of Commons ever since the 
war between “the masses” and “the classes” was pro- 
claimed. What is now desired by the ultra-Radicals is to 
all intents and purposes absolute supremacy in the Con- 
stitution, without any moderating power of any kind to 
take account with. We will answer for it that no 
assembly of a representative kind which a Constitution- 
maker could devise would be content with anything less 
than double the political power which is now wielded by 
the House of Lords. For the House of Lords never ven- 
tures to assert itself in the last stage of a contest at all, 
unless there is a very clear indication that so substantial 
a popular force stands behind it as to render it in the 
highest degree doubtful whether the people at large go 
with it or with the House of Commons. The Duke of 
Devonshire this week laid down the general principle by 
which even Lord Salisbury, though he sometimes kicks 
against it, is really guided. 

We sincerely believe that the House of Lords is about 
the least dangerous barrier against revolutionary plans 
which could be devised in the form of a Second Chamber, 
and, indeed, that a weeded and_ select House of 
Lords, with something like equality between the two 
parties, would be as good a Second Chamber as any 
that could be constructed by democratic reformers. If 
a Second Chamber were constructed on representative 
principles, we should have far greater and more serious 
struggles between the Commons and the revising body 
than we have now; and if there were no restraining Second 
Chamber at all, we should soon find the House of Com- 
mons arrogating to itself a sort of despotism which would 
disgust such a people as our own with Parliamentary 
government altogether. For England will never consent 
to entrust a democratic House of Commons with abso- 
lute and final power. If she did, neither the Throne nor 
the Church would long survive the puffed-up pride of a 
majority which would be all the more disposed to re- 
volutionary legislation, the narrower was the margin of 
popular authority on which it could rely. 





THE ENGLISH COMMUNES. 


HOLLY apart from politics, we are glad that the 
Parish Councils Bi'l has passed. It isa most generous 


effort by the “ power holding classes,” as Mr. Kidd calls|an unpopular rector being often as much out of 


- rca 
them, of both parties, to make village life pleasanter fr 
and more hopeful for the workers who live by tillage Of. , 
useful classes in the community they have been the most = 
behind; their wages in coin are lowest—we are aware of re 
privileges, but you cannot put them in the savings-bank_ 
and they are expected to seek or take least of their mt 
way. ‘They are a worthy class, nevertheless, with “eae 
as well as vices of their own, and to yield them a share in 
the general life, to encourage them to act for themselyeg, 
to give them a chance of what they think comfort, ig 
thoroughly good work. A contented village jig > 
least as good a thing as a contented factory and 
this Bill is an effort to make contented villages all 
over the land. We do not say that it will succeed. 
probably it will not. The primary desires of the 
working villagers—those at least who work on the land 
for village artisans are a happier class—are an jp. 
crease of coin-wages by one half, cottages which shal] 
not be “granted,” but hired like other people’s houses 
and annuities for the aged, which shall be of right and 
not of charity; and none of these things are secured to 
them by the Bill. Still, those who framed and those who 
accepted it have done their best for the time, and we are 
heartily glad that the experiment should be made, and 
that a dead upward heave should, even in appearance, be 
given to the five or six hundred thousand families now too 
often described and forgotten as the “agricultural 
labourers.” The Bill will no more release them from 
the squire and the parson and the farmer, than the 
dreams of the Fabian Society will release the artisan, 
or, for that matter, the professional, from the sway 
of capital; but authority will be exercised in a 
different way, with more consideration and with more 
respect for the individual wishes of the workman. That 
is a good change in itself; and as the full time had 
arrived for making it, we are rejoiced that both parties 
have concurred in arranging the concession. It is a good 
big one, too; for though the influences of culture and of 
wealth will no more die out here than in America, still 
each village becomes an organised entity, able, if it 
chooses, to mismanage its own local affairs its own way. 
It will learn gradually what to do, without, let us hope, 
half-ruining itself in the process of education. 

The great difficulty now will be to avoid the intrusion 
into village affairs of the village spites. In England, we 
do not think the villagers are at all a spiteful, though 
they are a very inquisitive and censorious class, the human 
drama around them being, in fact, their only intellectual 
interest,—a sort of play perpetually going on for their 
edification and amusement. The villagers have, however, 
long memories; there are many subjects of quarrel be- 
tween them and employers; and spites once generated 
are very bitter. Now it is certain that, under the Bill, 
spites can, if the villagers choose, be gratified. They can 
worry an unpopular clergyman very much about the 
charities by insisting on electing trustees, who may, if they 
please, reduce him to powerless silence; and they can irritate 
an unpopular farmer to madness by taking the bit of land he 
most loves for allotments. They will not do either often, 
for they have a sense of justice, and a good deal of humour; 
and if the clergyman will do the charity work, they will 
let him do it; and if the farmer’s land is really essential to 
his farm, they will let it alone. Still, it is on these two 
points that ill-blood is likely to arise, and the Lords, who 
know the country-side, tried hard to remove the occasion. 
They have left the villagers only part of the trusteeships, 
instead of an inevitable majority,—the number to be 
settled by the Charity Commissioners,—so that, in fact, 
they should always be fully heard, but should not ride 
roughshod over all ecclesiastical influence. As this was 
clearly, in most cases, the intention of the pious founder, 
it is a just arrangement, and it is moreover a wise 
one, because legacies to villages are nice things for the 
villages—suppose, for example, a millionaire leaves 
money for five cottage hospitals in twenty parishes—and 
nobody will leave legacies for elected trustees, who may be 
changed every three years, to waste at their discretion. 
The total effect of Lord Salisbury’s plan, we fancy, 
will be that in England a decently popular rector 
will not be much bothered, though he may have to 
explain his action more fully, and that a very un- 





popular rector will be overridden, not perhaps without 
a wink behind backs, from the remainder of the trustees, 
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favour with his own class as with any other. It is only in 
Wales that there will be genuine bitterness, and in Wales 
the odiwm ecclesiasticum is so strong, that one more cause 
of quarrel will not much matter. 

As regards the allotments, the compromise adopted 
yill probably work. Both parties are agreed that 
allotments are good things ; that it is not altogether 
unfair, though it may be inconvenient, that labourers, 

refused them, should take them at a rent, and that 

spites "3 between the villagers | and the farmers are 
he things principally to be avoided. The Lords sug- 

ested, therefore, that the County Council in cases of 
dispute should arbitrate, and after a great deal of 
rather useless dispute, the Commons assented to that 
proposal. It seems to us, who have a genuine sympathy 
with the labourer’s crave for “a bit of land” within 
reasonable distance of his home, but who understand how 
annoying this may be made to the farmer—it will rarely 
be a squire’s question at all—that this is a reasonable 
compromise. The County Council, though no doubt in 
many counties most creditably aristocratic, wishes to be 
popular if it can only avoid injustice; while it is 
sure to hear the facts right, because the Councillor 
who represents the special village knows the farmer, but 
wants the popular vote. We do not see any reason 
for distrusting the County Council in England, and 
should be much more afraid of its applying a uni- 
form rule to settle dissimilar disputes than of its doing 
anything like conscious injustice. It will not be under 
the influence of local spites ; it will not have much caste- 
feeling in the matter, the landlords having at least as 
kindiy a feeling for the labourers as for the farmers ; and 
it will act under the full impression, sometimes wrong and 
sometimes right, that everybody in the county is looking 
at it with open eyes. In Wales, we admit, the situation 
may be different, because an embittered class may rule in 
the County Council; but in Wales nobody is quite im- 
partial on the questions either of tithe or of land, and we 
must, just for a time, put up with the misfortune. If the 
injustice is very gross, there remains still the Local 
Government Board. 

There is a question little discussed during the debates 
on the Bill which has for us a keen intellectual interest. 
Whom will the villagers usually elect to these Parish 
Councils ? Will the post of Councillor be sought? Will 
the agricultural workmen put themselves in, or only those 
just above themselves who they think will fairly repre- 
sent them? The latter, we think, will usuaily be the case, 
for the men themselves are shy, afraid of having to write 
things, and very jealous of their time for amusement and 
sleep,—a jealousy which a legal-allotment system will 
greatly increase. (That is the curse of that otherwise 
beneficial system, the men who make most use of it 
working themselves out.) It is upon this, however, much 
more than upon any clauses in the Act, that the 
working of the new system will depend. A sensible little 
Council doing its work roughly but fairly, and believed in 
by the neighbourhood, might be trusted with various 
functions, and become in time the real centre of the poorer 
rural life, with a voice to which both squire and parson 
would listen with kindly respect. It is the blatant Parish 
Council which will be hated, and which will divide the 
cultured from the poor, and it is on the character of the 
men elected that the difference will depend. Unfor- 
tunately, Parliament neither has nor could have a voice in 
that matter. Although we‘hedge all executive appoint- 
ments round with “ qualifications ” and exact a graduate’s 
knowledge or more from a Civil Service clerk, the dislike to 
qualifications for any elective post has gone deep into the 

popular mind, and is now ineradicable. The voice of the 
people is held to confer ability, whether to manage a 
parish or to govern an Empire, and practically everybody 
may enter his name as a candidate. The “people” there- 
fore will make the Councils, and we shall be very curious 
to see in districts so small that they will really know one 
man from another, whom they will trust most readily, and 
why? and, on the other hand, who will be most ready to 
give them unpaid service, and why ? 





THE TRUE CITY OF LONDON. 
HEN we talk of the City of Liverpool, the City of 
Manchester, or the City of Glasgow, we mean 
What we say. That is, we mean the great concourse of 








human beings who live at the places named, their govern- 
ment and their historical associations and traditions,— 
in a word, a combined civic and geographie entity. 
When, however, we speak of the City of London, we 
mean nothing of the kind. Instead of meaning London, 
or the home of the Londoners, or the ¢apital, or the 
metropolis, we mean six hundred and seventy-one acres of 
land in the middle of London, covered with great ware- 
houses and great public buildings, full of people to over- 
flowing in the daytime, but a desert at night. The words 
“the City of London” topographically import not: even 
one of the greatest local areas of the capital, but one of 
the smallest ; while, politically and municipally considered, 
the City of London means not only a small portion of 
London, but a small portion of the persons interested in 
the six hundred and seventy-one acres that form the City. 
Curiously enough, the government of the City of London 
is not in the hands of the great merchants and bankers 
who do their business in the City. Instead, it is 
virtually in the hands of the smaller City men, the big 
tradesmen, not the merchant princes. Look at the 
list of the Lord Mayors of the last quarter-of-a- 
century, and you will not find the names of any of 
the City grandees, but only of men of the second or 
third rank in the mercantile class. It is, indeed, a 
recognised fact that the moment a family rises. to 
the front position it severs all connection with the 
City of London. Hence the City of London is as narrow, 
morally and politically, as it is geographically, and hence 
the first thing that a foreigner learns when he comes to 
London is that the City of London does not mean London, 
but something very much less. Take this fact.by itself, 
and no reasonable man will fail to regret it. Whether it 
is avoidable or unavoidable is another question ; but no 
one can help being sorry that the great civic traditions of 
London should no longer belong to London, but to six 
hundred and seventy-one acres of its surface, and that 
even within these six hundred and seventy-one acres they 
should have fallen, we do not say into unworthy hands, 
but into the hands of persons who cannot in any sense 
be said to be representative. Primé facie, it must be 
wrong that the City of London should mean a little un- 
reformed corporation, made up of the smaller men of 
business in a particular part of London, and not London 
itself. Any plan, then, by which the City of London can 
be satisfactorily restored to London as a whole, should 
command our sympathetic attention. 

Such a plan, a plan for uniting the County Council and 
the City in one Municipal Corporation, or rather, for ex- 
tending the City so as to cover the whole of London, 
while at the same time absorbing the extra powers of the 
County Council, has just been submitted by the London 
County Council to Mr. Courtney’s Commission,—the Royal 
Commission at present engaged in considering the pro- 
posals for the unification of London. The Council’s plan 
is, iN Our opinion, one which has been on the whole well 
thought out. It is practical, it is moderate, it is adequate, 
and it is not marred by that cir of bumptious sophistry 
which the County Council too often uses as sauce for its 
schemes. It is indeed the best piece of work which the 
body that presides over the affairs of the Administrative 
County of London has yet managed to turn out. The 
details may, no doubt, here and there require reconsidera- 
tion, but as a whole it is a grand scheme. What is wanted 
is a plan which will preserve all that is stately, all that is 
dignified; all that strikes the imagination, and all that 
appeals to the local patriotism of the Londoner, in the 
London Corporation, while making it wide enough to cover 
the whole of London; and this the plan does. We keep 
the Lord Mayor,—we even keep his Show; we keep the 
civic officers; and we keep all the personal rights and 
privileges of the Lord Mayor. The plan, that is, distinctly 
lays down that the Lord Mayor shall be the official repre- 
sentative of the people of London, and shall virtually 
possess “all the personal rights, offices, dignities, and 
privileges which now belong to the Lord Mayor of the 
present City of London by custom, charter, or law.” He 
is to be a Justice of the Peace for the County of London 
during his year of office, and, if not disqualified, for one 
year after. His name is to be included among the Commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for the 
district of the Central Criminal Court. Finally, he is, 


during his term of office, to be tle Lord-Lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the County of London. 


A note sets 


‘Council under the Local Government Act, 1888,” is to 


posal would have the advantage of giving him great 


saore light, and to see the matter thoroughly discussed 
«ato consideration, indeed, we should be by no means sur- 


¢he system which has answered so weil in Birmingham 
and Glasgow, the system under which the Mayor or 


-Sity police to the new Corporation can be regarded only as 


ce be raised against tnem. Taken as a whole, however, 
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forth, with becoming solemnity, what are the personal 
privileges of the Lord Mayor. “He has the right to 
maces; he is summoned to the Privy Council on the 
demise of the Crown; he receives a golden tankard, and 
acts as chief butler, at a coronation banquet; he is com- 
municated with by the Home Secretary on the occasion of 
births, deaths, and other important events in the Royal 
Family; he is Coroner, Escheator, and Clerk of the 
Markets of the City of London, and Admiral of the Port 
6€ London; he is chairman of the Thames Conservancy 
Board; a trustee of the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
‘head of the Royal Hospitals, and a member of the 
governing bodies of a number of charitable institutions.” 
The form which the constitution of London would assume, 
were the rights and powers of the City of London and of 
the County Council merged in a new Corporation com- 
pounded from them both, are set forth in the plan. 
Much of this constitution is, as it were, inevitable. The 
result of the amalgamation would naturally be to place 
the government of the City in the hands of the Lord 
Mayor and a Council elected on the present basis. This 
Council, which, it is proposed, should consist of one 
hundred and eighteen Councillors and nineteen Aldermen 
chosen as now, would elect the Lord Mayor either from 
among themselves, or from among persons qualified to be 
Councillors or Aldermen. At this point the Council’s plan 
makes suggestions which clearly show that their notion 
is to convert the Lord Mayor into a ceremonial officer,—a 
kind of civic constitutional monarch. For example, “ He 
shall be titular chairman of the Council, but he shall not 
be required to preside at the ordinary business meetings, 
nor shall it be necessary for him to take the chair when 
he is present.” This means that the Deputy Mayor, who 
is to have “all the powers of the chairman of a County 


’e the real head of the Council, though there is to be a 
pretence that he is subordinate. This is delightfully 
characteristic. Englishmen seem to regard it as a law of 
nature that the man who rules must not wear the lace coat, 
and are never happy till they have divorced ceremonial and 
authority. We do not mean to condemn this arrange- 
ment off-hand. Possibly it is one which suits English- 
men best, and, at any rate, they always understand it. 
Still, we are not quite sure whether, in the case of a Mayor, 
the authority should not be both real and nominal. No 
doubt in the great provincial towns the Mayor is gradually 
becoming a constitutional monarch; but we should like 
further light before committing ourselves absolutely to 
this part of the scheme, There is something to be said for 
the plan directly opposed to that of making a constitutional 
monarch of the Lord Mayor,—the plan of having him 
diected, not by the Council, but by the people at large, 
that is, of making him an American President. This pro- 


authority, and of making it possible to place the power 
zf veto in his hands. Here again, however, we should like 


im the light of American experience. Taking everything 


prised to find that the balance of convenience lay with 


Provost is chosen by the Council. 

Only in one particular do we think that the Council’s 
plan is badly conceived. We cannot help thinking that it 
would have been better to have proposed that the City 
yolice should be amalgamated with the Metropolitan 
police, and not put under the new Corporation. We are 
&y no means fanatically opposed to the London police 
being controlled as they are controlled in Liverpool, and 
are fully alive to certain advantages derivable from a 
qiunicipal. police even in the capital, but we cannot 
ignore the gravity of the question. But giving the 


the thin end of the wedge. Hence, this part of the 
plan will be sure to be fastened on and opposed 
with the greatest hostility. The Council in the rest of 
their plan have remembered that the main thing is to 
et the amalgamation carried through, and to let all 
sleeping dogs lie. In the case of the police, they shculd 
not have forgotten the proverb. They should have avoided 
all excuse for the ery, * They are trying to get hold of the 


carla, 
and considered on its broad lines, the Council’s plan j 
good one, and we congratulate them most heartily abe 
successful an emergence from the slough of munici al 
Jacobinism, in which at one time they seemed dete 
mined to wallow. Let us trust that they have really ha 
lived the notion that paying low salaries to ex ote 
harassing and alarming the rich, flying political kites in 
the shape of Socialistic Bills on betterment and auaak 
values, and bickering with the judicial officers whose 
salaries they pay, is the proper way of administering the 
affairs of the greatest city on the face of the globe 


THE FORGOTTEN FACT OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


Ww: do not often devote a leader to a book, but we 
have an impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book 
“Social Evolution” (Macmillan), may have wide political 
as well as social effects. At all events, it marks a turning. 
point in the social controversy which is raging all around 
us, shaking parties, preoccupying the Press, and developing 
a new series of phenomena in politics, often of a danger. 
ous and sometimes of an amazing character. Mr. Kidd 
holds in the strongest way the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to society, believing as fully as any devotee of 
science that man is developing in spite of himself, or, at 
least, without his own conscious aid, towards an ideal 
social condition which he has not yet realised. This con. 
dition is not Socialism; a system which, if it could be 








realised, would, at the best, secure material comfort, 
and would demand, as its first condition, a limitation 
of numbers, even if that could only be attained by in. 
fanticide, and which, by abolishing competition, would 
necessarily abolish progress, of which competition, now 
bloody, now peaceful, but always effectual, is the instru. 
mental method. The condition reached will not even he 





one of positive social equality, but of “ equal social oppor- 
tunities,” towards which Western mankind, or, as we should 
prefer to say, the whole white race, have ever since the 
Reformation been steadily fighting their way. That form 
of equality demands, of course, a grand rise in the con- 
dition of the working class, which can only take place at 
the expense of the higher, who have succeeded, usually 
without consciousness, to the position of the older mili. 
tary or semi-military masters of the social fabric. So far, 
however, from this change taking place through the “ ugly 
rush” so cften prophesied, it will probably take place, 
Mr. Kidd thinks, in the area occupied by Western 
mankind, and especially in England for reasons assigned, 
gradually and peacefully, owing to the operation of an 
evolutionary force which is habitually forgotten by scien- 
tific thinkers. 

This force is religion. Mr. Kidd, who does not give 
the remotest hint of his own standpoint among the 
creeds, except that he is a Protestant who believes 
that the Reformation removed a tendency to the stereo- 
typing of thought, maintains that the oldest and 
strongest of the evolutionary forces which urge man to 
pursue a path towards an unseen goal, is not his 
reason, but a desire which often overpowers his reason, 
and is never in the agnostic sense “rational,” to 
discover a supernatural basis for his permanent rule 
of conduct. This desire or instinct acts—sometimes 
directly against the man’s own wishes—as his motive- 
power; and in proportion as it is obeyed, a race accretes 
the qualities which make it durable and successful. It 
springs not from the intellect, but the heart, and is so 
effective in its attraction, that even Mormonism, which 
though a monstrous form of belief, is still a religion that 
bases itself on a supernatural sanction, has had more 
success in founding a community obeying its own principles 
than Positivism, which, though a belief, lacks the essential 
element of a religion. The white race gratified this desire 
by adopting Christianity, which became its motive-power, 
and since it received a new stimulus from the Reformation, 
has moulded character till the race which received it is in- 
comparably the most efficient on the globe. It is the evolu- 
tion of character, not of intellect, which secures efficiency. 
The Greek was a far more intellectual being than the Jew; 
and the Greek passed, but the Jew remains. The French- 
man is probably distinctly the superior of the Teuton 
in intellectual qualities, but the Teuton is covering the 
earth, and the Frenchman slowly dying away. The reason 
is that the evolutionary potency of the instinct or Cesire 





police by a side-wind,”—a cry which is now not unlikely 


for religion has formed in the Teuton, and especially in the 
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Anglo-Saxon, a character so powerful that its mere touch 


without war has extinguished some races, like the Tasma- 
nian, and that even strong laws prove impotent to secure to 
other races, like the negro of the Southern States, anything 
like equality. In the character thus developed throughout 
Christendom, though in unequal degrees, altruism has been 
porn, and, as Mr. Kidd holds, is the effective cause of the 

eat social changes which have taken place, and which 
are still at hand. For Mr. Kidd maintains that but for 
the operation of this force, the “ power-holding classes ” 
could and would keep their power; that they are not 
nearly 80 overmatched as they were in the Middle 
Ages; ihat the more high education spreads the more 
they are reinforced, the gulf between educated and 
uneducated being as deep as the gulf between officer 
and private ; and that if they used their intelligence 
and wealth unscrupulously, they would still hold their old 
supremacy. Only they cannot doit. The spread of altruism 
has destroyed their capacity for inflicting the necessary 
cruelties; they can no longer endure others’ sufferings, 
and they have lost confidence in the righteousness of 
their own position. They will, therefore, gradually con- 
cede all that is necessary to the new society, towards 
which the whites are marching, and which they will reach 
in peace; though in some countries, notably France, 
where the desire for a supernatural sanction for conduct 
is less vigorous, there may be episodes of sanguinary con- 
flict. Already the power-holding classes have surrendered, 
without a battle, all political power; already their one 
avowed motive in all changes is the good of the majority, 
and already they have given up the slightest claim derived 
from caste to a monopoly of the land. Already also they 
have conceded everywhere outside Russia universal educa- 
tion at the general cost, and already they show a strong 
disposition to concede large additions to the expense and 
the range of popular culture. They will concede all else that 
a people growing as altruistic as the cultivated will ask, 
and this in the same regular and unspasmodic way, in a 
rhythmic march, as it were, and not by jumps. Authority 
will not die, but will hasten on the recognised effort of 
society; and, indeed, Mr. Kidd assigns to authority one 
remarkable function. He declares, truly enough, that the 
richest regions of earth are still in possession of races in 
whom character has not developed; and believes that the 
white race, strengthened and softened, will take upon itself 
their administration in the way, and with the results, we 
see in India and Egypt. They will rule, but for the good 
of those unnumbered millions. 

This is an inadequate synopsis of a remarkable book, 
for Mr. Kidd—we have not a notion what he is, or who he 
is—supports every proposition with a mass of evidence; 
but itis enough to prove our thesis, which is that a change 
is approaching in the attitude of thoughtful men towards 
the movement which they perceive, and style to con- 
ceal their own vagueness of thought, the “spirit of 
the age.” They are growing tired of a formula which, 
seeming to explain so much, leaves most things that are 
important unexplained. They recognise, as all patient 
observers must recognise, that the white man is obeying 
everywhere some irresistible impulse, and are impatient 
of the effort to prove that it arises naturally from 
his past and from his growth in intelligence. It is 
utterly contrary to his past, and, in many respects, at 
variance with his intelligence, which, if left to itself 
and unaffected by religion, would not waste strength 
in keeping alive the congenitally feeble, depraved, or 
diseased, and would not have surrendered its right of 
guiding those obviously unequal to the task of guiding 
themselves. There is another factor at work, often 
stronger than both tradition and intelligence—as, for 
example, when it makes martyrs—and that is the “ desire 
for a supranatural sanction for conduct,” which, whether 
divinely implanted, as we should say, or springing out 
of his nature, as agnostics would say, i3 the impulse 
which, more than any other, has urged man forward 
and has enabled him, as Mr. Kidd insists all through his 
ook, to seek ends essential to his future, but incon- 
venient to his present, and often entirely indefensible by 
pure and unaided “reason.” To forgive your enemy, to 
limit the malignity of war, to liberate a race which works 
better under physical coercion, are, in the light of reason 
alone, pure follies, which nevertheless Western man feels 
imself, as it were, in spite of his own conclusions, 
Tresistibly impelled to commit, and in committing which 


i 





he preserves for transmission the one character that can 
rule with serenity and judgment. We are not, of course, 
saying that we endorse in any way all Mr. Kidd’s con- 
clusions, some of which, indeed, seem to us to lead to 
the idea that the difference among the great religions is 
comparatively unimportant; but in his general thesis, that 
religion is a main factor in evolution, and is part of the: 
motors not self-derived which man obeys, we heartily 
concur. And we think it an excellent chance that the 
first thinker who in a deliberate survey of history has- 
restored this factor to its proper place, should be one who- 
tries always to think as a man of science, always pours: 
white light upon his subject, and always admits that the. 
great stream of human destiny is guided by some force, 
be it natural or divine—and we are not even allowed to- 
guess which is Mr. Kidd’s conclusion—that is stronger than. 
man himself. It is possible to criticise Mr. Kidd’s specu- 
lations from many points of view; but it is impossible to. 
read his book without perceiving that he has broken. 
through the chain of the idea that evolution is the result 
of reason and circumstance alone. Reason would not have 
evolved Christianity, and circumstance has always been 
opposed to the rise of altruism, which is now the 
dominating social force. 





THE AFFAIR ON THE GAMBIA. 


UR defeat on the Gambia on February 24th is part of 
the old,old story. Nothing on earth, except defeat, will 
convince English soldiers and sailors that the dark races 


-who fly before them can throw up men of ability, under 


whose guidance they become dangerous fighters. It takes. 
a massacre to teach them that Hyder Ali is possible 

in Southern India; or that Hyder Ali’s soldiers are not. 
mere “ natives,” and if they had had to fight King Chaka 
they would have fought him as they fought Lobengula. 
and have been summarily wiped vut. Their contemptuous 
daring is no doubt one main secret of their success; but 
if they would but remember that even a negro, not to say 

an Arab, may be, under certain conditions, a good soldier, 
they would save hundreds of their own lives. It is pretty 

clear what has happened on the Gambia. Fodi Silah, a 
Mandingo chief of capacity—the Mandingoes are a branch 
of the great Bantu family in Africa, which is negroid,. 
but not strictly negro—has organised some of his men 
into a disciplined force, has armed them unusually well, 
and has used them to steal the only portable property 
existing in that region, namely,slaves. When he grew unen- 
durable, and the British moved against him, Fodi Silab 
ordered his militia, or armed villagers, to defend them- 
selves, but sent his best men to march through the high. 
grass, past the invading force, and cut off their retreat. 
The British, fighting as usual, beat the militia and 
burned two villages, and then retired, thinking their 
work over, without scouts or any other means of gain 

ing information. As soon, therefore, as they reached 
the river, Fodi Silah’s guard, sheltered from view by the 
high grass, poured into them so heavy a fire that the men, 
taken by surprise, could not stand it, and in the hopeless- 
ness of a rush into the grass, retreated to their boats. 
with most regrettable loss. [Fodi Silah followed up his. 
blow with commendable audacity and speed, attacking 
Colonel Corbet—who, with a few men, had been directed 

to support the expedition—on the 26th; but Colonel 
Corbet had wakened out of the British dream, had 
“thrown up earthworks ”—that is, had recognised his 

enemy as formidable, and beat him back with comparative 

ease. Fodi Silah is now to be attacked with a new force, 
composed of a Naval Brigade and a West India Regiment, 
and as the officer commanding will be thoroughly awake,. 
and as Fodi Silah’s retreat into French territory is cut 

off, we do not doubt that he will disappear from the pages 

of West African bistory. We cannot let him be, for not 

to mention that such a proceeding takes all heart out of 

soldiers and sailors, the mere news of a British repulse 

throws a dark Colony into confusion. Already Mousa, 

another chief, with five thousand men, has thrown off his 

allegiance; already the whole country is unsafe; and 

already Bathurst, the little capital with fifty white mea in 

it, is so alarmed, that the authorities are arresting mep 

suspected of plotting insurrection. If we are to do our 

work on these coasts, we must never suffer ourselves to be 
beaten for a month. 


And the work must be done. There are always two 
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ideas which, whenever we hear of these affairs—that is, 
about every two years—come unbidden to our minds. 
The first of these is the perfectly awful extent of the 
system of kidnapping which we are endeavouring to 
put down. Englishmen have thought of it recently as 
flourishing on the coasts of the Red Sea, but it 
flourishes right through Africa, over a region certainly 
covering two million square miles, or a country in which 
ten Frances might be packed. The raiders, usually 
Arabs, but sometimes warlike negroes, operate in every 
portion of this territory, bits of which they every now and 
then actually depopulate. It is not too much to say that 
twenty millions of people—perhaps twice that number— 
pass lives of fear and misery on account of these scoundrels, 
unable to build or cultivate in peace, and hopeless of 
adopting any reasonably quiet system of political organisa- 
tion. There is no such aggregate of human misery left 
anywhere in the world, and so far from overspending our- 
selves to put down the slave-trade, we do not believe that 
we do half our duty. Certainly we ought to destroy every 
raiding chief within our reach, to make slave-raiding 
piracy, and to insist in every treaty, especially with the 
Portuguese and French, that slave-raiders must be arrested 
and surrendered on demand. They are enemies of the 
human race, like the old Moorish pirates, and deserve no 
more mercy. 

And then we always ask ourselves how it happens that 
the British Government, with its immense resources and 
its long arm, has so small an acclimatised force to do 
this African work. It seems such a pity to waste 
our Blue-jackets and Marines in these wretched African 
swamps. There are plenty of brave dark men in the 
world, and it must surely be possible to form out of 
them an African Legion, say of six thousand men, en- 
gaged for service on the whole Continent, and thoroughly 
trained and provided with equipments. Is it all a difficulty 
of money, or is there no race, outside our own West India 
blacks, whom we like to trust? Arabs or Soudanese 
would be best, because of their magnificent fighting 
qualities, and because ultimately, if we are to get rid of 
the slave-trade, we must enlist the Arabs, who know all 
Africa and are everywhere in the Black Continent, finally 
on our side. We could, however, if we gave fair pay 
and good treatment, draw men from Abyssinia, who 
are among the bravest of mankind, and who, being 
Christians, have no inner distrust on account of creed ; 
or Soudanese, whose prowess as soldiers we know too 
well; or our own Zulus; or perhaps, best of all, 
blacks from the Southern States of the Union, to be 
repaid in grants of land within South Africa. They 
are none of them untrustworthy; they are all ready to 
obey European officers, and they are all free from that 
liability to fever in the forest and the swamp which 
makes Sikhs hardly more useful in Africa than Europeans. 
We want one small force of them to station in Simon’s 
Bay, and another in’ Zanzibar, to be used wherever 
wanted, and to perform the fatigue-duty of humanity. 
They would be officered, trained, and provided just as our 
West India Regiments are, and from their capacity for 
fighting in hot climates, would be a real addition to the 
strength of our Colonial Army. We do not want them in 
Asia, because India can there do all that is necessary ; but 
in Africa we need them every minute, if only to take the 
burden off our own costly white men. As to the morality 
of employing such mercenaries, we have no scruples what- 
ever. They will obey orders just as strictly as our own 
people, the work itself is a thoroughly good one, and after 
all, it is their work as much as ours. It is not white men 
who are kidnapped by slave-raiders, but black; and the 
slavers they attack are their own dangerous and deadly 
foes. The expense need not be great if we paid partly in 
land, and the men would be at least as useful as the gun- 
boats, with which we have checked, but have in no way 
put down, slave-trading. We shall have one day to under- 
take that task, with the help of the rest of Europe, in far 
more orderly and systematic fashion ; but meanwhile we 
want a Colonial Legion of black men raised for humanitarian 
work, but useful on occasidn merely for defence. 





THE DEBATE ON THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY. 
HE interest to Englishmen of the debate in the 
German Parliament on the Commercial Treaty with 
Russia turns chiefly on the attitude of the several political 





parties. The merits of the Treaty itself belong to an 
order of ideas which we have long ceased to regard ag 
practical, That a powerful section of the Reichsrath 
should be passionately desirous of keeping Russian corp 
out of Germany, is a fact to find a parallel for which jp 
England we must go back nearly half-a-century. The 
advocates of Protection among ourselves are forced by the 
atmosphere in which they live to disguise their real eng 
To promote the revival of trade by converting the farmers 
once more into customers, sounds very much better than 
a naked announcement that the object of the agriculturg) 
interest is to make everybody else pay the highest possible 
price for a necessary of life. 

In the contest which shall put forward the best cage 
the Government have an undoubted advantage. Indeed, 
Count Caprivi is the only speaker who has been able to 
rise above purely sectional interests. He alone has regteq 
his argument on broad considerations of general poliey, 
He defends the Treaty because it makes the maintenance of 
peace between the two Empires very much easier. So long aga 
tariff war was raging, opportunities of quarrel might present 
themselves at any moment. To sell his corn is the Russian 
peasant’s chief object, and to have a customer at his 
door who wants to buy it, and is only prevented from 
buying it by a prohibitive tariff, is a constant provoc. 
tion. Itis not a cause of war in itself; the Czar is not 
likely to issue a manifesto to the effect that if Russian 
corn may not cross the German frontier, Russian troops 
shall cross it. But it creates an atmosphere favourable to 
war. It makes the idea of war popular. Even the 
Autocrat of all the Russias feels the indirect force of public 
opinion, and, in weighing the issues of war and peace, 
assigns its degree of importance to the fact that war is 
likely to be popular or unpopular with the dumb millions 
of Russian peasants. There can be no question that hostile 
tariffs do work in the direction of war. It pleases the Russian 
peasant to think that when peace is signed at Berlin, one 
article of it will be the opening of the German market to 
Russian produce. The Chancellor was able to drawa 
happy illustration from recent Parliamentary history. 
The mutual antagonism of German parties has never been 
so marked as of late, and it has synchronised with violent 
differences of opinion on economic questions. After all, 
trade is the very life of the producing and commercial 
classes, and the quarrels that rise out of trade-questions 
are among the bitterest and most obstinate of their kind. 
If this is true of different classes in the same nation, it is 
still more true of different nations. It was needless for Count 
von Caprivi to say more, because the Emperor’s own state- 
ment was fresh in the memories of his hearers. References 
to the absolutely peaceful relations existing between them- 
selves and their august allies are among the commonplaces 
of Sovereigns, and it is proportionately rare to find them 
speaking of war as a possible and natural result of a 
particular policy. But the German Emperor is unusually 
frank in this way, and Count von Caprivi’s measured 
words had a more serious meaning given to them by the 
unmistakeable warning uttered by his master not many 
days before. We can readily believe that the Chancellor's 
speech was exceedingly irritating to his Conservative 
opponents. They have been accustomed to pose as the 
specially patriotic party ; indeed, protective duties admit of 
being put forward as a specially patriotic kind of impost, 
since their professed object is to release Germany from 
dependence on foreign countries for her chief article of 
food. But it is useless to take this tone in face of the 
the Chancellor's demonstration of the mischief of tariff 
wars. It is easy for the Agrarian party to plume them- 
selves on their pre-eminent devotion to the real interest of 
Germany; but when it turns out that this exceptional 
patriotism is compatible with readiness to involve Ger- 
many ina war with Russia rather than see the price of 
corn fall, the public at large may be tempted to give it 
another name. From this point of view, the reconcilia- 
tion between the Emperor and Prince Bismarck greatly 
strengthens Count von Caprivi’s hand. It is easy 
imagine the attacks on the Treaty, and on the intentions 
of the authors, that might have been published under 
Prince Bismarck’s inspiration, if he had still maintained 
his former attitude of reckless opposition. His name an 
the shadow of his heroic personality would have given the 
Agrarian party the dignity which they now so greatly 
want, and have brought to their side in an election many 





voters who still regard Prince Bismarck’s approval! 3 
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the best certificate to character that a German party can 
e. 
She attitude of the Centre on this question is an example 
of the fallacy of supposing that policies can be constructed 
without regard to the conditions in which they have to be 
put into action. Dr. Lieber, who if not the leader, is at 
all events the best substitute for a leader that the Centre 
ossesses, has worked pretty consistently on the lines laid 
down by his predecessor. Herr Windthorst was animated 
throughout his long political life by the single determina- 
tion of using every party in turn as a means of gaining 
advantages for the Church. When the Government was 
hostile to the Church, he was at the service of whichever 
section of the Opposition promised to oppose the Govern- 
ment most effectually. Every new breach in the solid 
phalanx of the Ministerial supporters was to him 
a fresh occasion for making Ministers feel how 
dangerous even a small political party can be, so 
long as it is perfectly indifferent to any interest but 
its own. When the German Government began to 
master the lesson which the leader of the Centre was 
continually offering to their consideration, Herr Wind- 
thorst changed his tactic, but not his purpose. He was as 
willing to vote with the Government as against them, as 
willing to give them money as to withhold it, as willing 
to strengthen the solid edifice of Prince Bismarck’s power 
as he had before been to weaken it. The ex-Chancellor 
perhaps recognised, with a kind of grim amusement, this 
application of bis own maxim, Do, wt des, and in the end 
there remained but little which Herr Windthorst had not 
attained. When Dr. Lieber succeeded in some measure to 
Herr Windthorst’s position, he naturally accepted his policy 
with it. His command over the party has been less com- 
plete, and in consequence of this he has been less dangerous 
as an enemy, and less useful as a friend. But it is not 
this only that makes the difference between the two men. 
The motive for the policy is not the same in the two cases. 
To stand aloof from all parties, and proclaim that your 
services are to be had by anybody who chooses to buy 
them, is not in itself a noble attitude. It only becomes 
respectable when the object for which the price is asked 
is of a character that justifies the asking it. In the 
first instance, Herr Windthorst’s object fully stood this 
test. He was fighting—at all events he believed that he was 
fighting—for the necessary liberties of the Church. Under 
the restrictions which the Kulturkampf had imposed upon 
her, she was, at least in the opinion of her champion, 
entangled in a net which checked her at every point, and 
impeded her in every action. To her the German Govern- 
ment was simply a tyrant, whose cruelty was made worse 
by being exercised under the forms of law. Whether Herr 
Windthorst’s estimate of the situation was accurate does 
not matter. He fully believed in it himself, and he made 
all the Catholics of Germany believe in it. But now that 
the May Laws are for the most part repealed or fallen into 
abeyance, and, with scarcely an exception, every liberty 
the Church possessed before 1871 is hers once more, 
the whole situation has changed. What plea can Dr. Lieber 
now put forward for selling his support to the highest 
bidder? It may be quite wise for the Centre to remain a 
separate party in memory of its long and successful 
struggle against the whole force of the German Empire, 
and that force wielded by Prince Bismarck, But to make 
every vote the subject of a negotiation, when all the time 
there is nothing to negotiate about, is to make the Centre 
a political nuisance. If this happens, the fact will soon 
become evident to Dr. Lieber’s own followers, and the 
elements which have so long composed the Centre will 
drift away into more congenial organisations. Probably 
Dr. Lieber sees this himself ; at all events his opposition 
to the Treaty with Russia has been of a very much 
more moderate type than it seemed likely to be only a few 
weeks ago, 








THE FUTURE STATE OF ANIMALS. 


"Hon WILBERFORCE has been interviewed by the 

correspondent of the Westminster Gazette on his creed, 
—or, perhaps, we should rather say, his opinion,—as to the 
future state of animals, and his views on the subject are 
contained in the Westminster Gazette of last Monday in a very 
clear and concise form. He began by asserting that in the 
divine mind there is no succession of past, present, and 
future, and he argues from that assumption that anything 





which has once had an existence in the divine mind can never 
cease to have an existence in it. But, then, surely the pre- 
miss is much too large for the conclusion. If it be true that 
there is no past, present, and future in the eternal mind,—if 
there be nothing but an eternal now,—then all evolution, all 
transition, is illusory, and there is no more reason why we 
should take a transitory phase of what we perceive as 
“being” as the true clue to the eternal reality, than its non- 
existence through a whole eternity ex parte ante during 
which that phase of being was never apprehended by men at 
all. If once we deny to the eternal mind any recognition 
of temporary phenomena, there is no more reason why 
we should not regard the infinite past which preceded any 
particular creature’s existence here as representing the etertial 
reality, rather than the transient flash of a feeble and tempo- 
rary flame of life. If time be an illusion, which of the 
two is the more illusory,—the speck of time in which finite 
beings are visible to us, or the infinitude in which they were 
not so visible? Once let us impute to God only an eternal 
now, and that assumption may be used even more effectually 
to prove that all temporary existence is illusion, than to prove 
that all death, all non-existence, is illusion. For our own 
parts, we heartily believe that in the divine mind, change, 
history, evolution, are discerned as a true procession of the 
ages, and we could just as easily admit that neither man nor 
any other animal ever had been, on the ground that there was 
atime when they were not, as believe that they could never 
cease to be, simply and solely because, if they had once risen 
like the air-bubbles to the surface of the tide of creation, they 
would represent divine ideas, and be eternal. Admit that 
existence involves an infinitude both before and after, and 
we must equally admit that non-existence involves an infini- 
tude both before and after, too. The assumption,—which 
seems to us totally unfounded,—cuts both ways, if it cuts 
either. 

Nor can we agree with those who argue with Canon Wil- 
berforce, that the story of the animals being brought to the 
first man to name implies that some state has existed in 
which, before the taint of sin was introduced into the 
world, mental communication between man and the lower 
animals was of that frank and fraternal kind which it is 
destined to assume again when there shall be a new heaven 
and a new earth, and all things shall be subject to the law of 
Christ. Before that can happen, we should suppose that there 
must be some great fundamental change in the organisation of 
the whole animal world. Nothing can be more obvious than 
that that world, as it is now constituted, is specially organised 
for the work of mutual destruction. Even man himself is 
marked by those destructive instincts which appear to give 
him, on the whole, more delight than pain. The joy of the 
chase which he shares with so many other creatures, especially 
the dog, is not the kind of joy which we can imagine that 
perfect man would ever display ; and as for the adder and the 
scorpion and the tiger, and the shark and the sword-fish,—who 
can suppose for a moment that these ever existed in a state 
in which there was no use at all for the organs which secrete 
venom, and tear flesh, and are evidently adapted for that very 
purpose of destruction for which, in “ the restitution of all 
things,” there could be no use at all? We agree with Canon 
Wilberforce that the story of Eden is allegorical, and intended 
to show the relative position of man and the lower animal 
races. But for that very reason, we cannot think it the story of 
any actual past at all. Nature “red in tooth and claw,” is the 
nature of the past even more emphatically than of the present. 
In the present, man at least, and perhaps some others of 
the animal races, have developed some germs of that victory 
over destructive instincts which we know to be prophetic of 
a higher and better state of existence. But it is incredible 
that the beasts of prey, and the parasites which live by bur- 
rowing into the organisation of animals higher than them- 
selves, and the wasps which provide food for their young on 


| the paralysed forms of half-killed grasshoppers in order 


that they may neither escape nor die too soon for the sus- 
tenance of their as yet unhatched offspring, should have been 
created in a world in which there was absolutely no use for 
their offensive functions, though they are of the very essence 
of their structure. That the animal world may very pos- 
sibly be intended to develop eventually into something far 
higher and more peaceful than anything it now presents to 
our view, we hope, and also that the conflict for existence was 
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intended from the first gradually to develop this higher kind of 

life. Such a purpose seems to us not obscurely written in the 
-order of things just as the temporary and obvious meaning 
of sting and tooth and claw is written on the very surface. 
Bat it is not in the past, it is in the future, that we must 
look for the euthanasia of carnivorous and poison-secreting 
organs. If the lion is ever to lie down with the lamb, we may 
€eel pretty sure that the lion will lose a great many of the 
most salient characteristics of his present organisation, and 
acquire a great many very different qualities, before that time 
arrives. 

Still less can we attach any of the importance which Canon 
Wilberforce seems to attach to St. Peter’s vision of the vessel 
let down from heaven, of all manner “ of four-footed beasts of 
the earth, and wild beasts and creeping things, and fowls of 
the air,”—a vessel which was subsequently “ drawn up” again 
into heaven. Canon Wilberforce’s notion that the drawing up 
again into heaven implied that, “as the lowest animals are 
sharers in man’s painful earth-education, they should not 
be excluded from man’s paradise hereafter,” is, we fear, 
fanciful in the extreme. The whole vision was confessedly a 
mere parable intended to teach Peter that what God had 
himself cleansed, he was not entitled to call common. But, 
illegitimate as it would be to contend that because the 


‘visionary voice called upon Peter to “arise, kill, and eat,” 


therefore the lower animals in their celestial state are still 
destined to be killed and eaten by men, it would be less 


‘illegitimate, we think, than to regard the drawing up of the 


visionary sheet into heaven as a distinct intimation that the 
creatures whose forms it contained are all living there, and 
living a new celestial life. Most of the passages in Scripture 
which are supposed to testify to the immortality of the lower 
animals, appear to us to have no bearing on the question at all. 

But we would not say the same of the great passage in 
which St. Paul speaks of the “ whole creation” as groaning 
and travailing in pain until now, “ waiting for the redemption 
of our body,” which no doubt implied, and was intended to 
imply, that there is some “far-off divine event” to which 
not only man, but tke whole constitution of terrestrial nature, 
is journeying, as a traveller journeys towards his goal. Let 
it once be admitted that the purpose of creation is an ideal 
purpose, and that that ideal purpose will by slow degrees 
be realised, and it becomes very difficult not to accept 
evolution as tending, not only in its higher, but also 
in its lower phases, to the elimination of all that is evil and 
the development of all that is good. Whether redemption 
in this larger sense is to be achieved by all creatures 
made subject to the law of suffering and sacrifice, or 
whether there may be a law of redemption for the type 
which yet does not include any redemption of the individual 
lives which are included in that type, we cannot, of course, 
say. It is quite beyond us to judge whether there may not 


‘be plenty of finite creatures which are mere instruments in 


the discipline and education of beings higher than them- 
selves, and which have no greater claim to any individual 
immortality than the grain of sand or the crystal or the 
flower. That is quite a tenable view, and the late Charles 
Kingsley surely went beyond the region of even probable 
evidence when he said, as Canon Wilberforce reports him, 
that “Christ lived and died and survived as much for the 
minutest insect sucked into the jaws of a whale, as for the 
most intelligent of human beings.” It may be so; but it far 
transcends anything of the nature of revealed truth, to 
declare that it is so, Unquestionably redemption is, in the 
‘first place, revea!ed to us as redemption from sin, and we cannot 
conceive of a creature incapable of sin, as needing redemp- 
tion,—at least in the only sense in which redemption was an- 
nounced by Christ,—until it has so far risen in the scale of 
creation, as to be capable of both sin and righteousness. And 
‘it is surely mere conjecture whether every ephemeral being 
which flits across the scene is destined for such a career in the 
invisible world as will eventually raise it to the stage of a 
moral and spiritual existence. But this at least may be said, 
that there are several beings below the level of man which 
appear to have both strong personal affections and rudiments 
at least of a conscience. Even Mr. Romanes is one of the 
most earnest believers in the conscience of the dog, and there 
-can be no question at all that the dog is capable of a kind of 
fidelity which presents all the characteristics of loyal and 
passionate devotion. When that is the case,and no doubt the 
same remark applies to many other animals besides dogs, there 





appear to be the germs of true moral and spiritual quality, 
and we could hardly accept the trath of human immortality 
without thinking it most probable that the same persis. 
tence of individual life may be be expected in races 
displaying such qualities whose life is limited to the 
visible world, and has not as yet been even partially lived 
in the invisible. Wherever something like human affee. 
tions and human fidelity has been displayed, we may fairly 
look for ultimate participation in human redemption. But 
we should very much hesitate to assert, with Charles Kingsley, 
that every “minutest insect sucked into the jaws of a whale” 
has the same share in Christ’s life and death and resurrection 
as beings who have felt the burden and revolted against the 
galling yoke of moral evil. There is surely a far greater 
chasm between such an insect and a moral being, than there 
is between the “corn of wheat” which, when it dies, brings 
forth much fruit, and the animalcule in question. It seems 
to us that the reasons which make for human immortality 
only begin to tell upon the issue after we have reached the 
level in which the germs of moral and spiritual life show 
themselves. Beneath that level we see no more explicit 
evidence for expecting continued individuality and growth, 
than there is for expecting the evolution of a nature gus. 
ceptible of such growth. Redemption and restitution im. 
ply something to redeem and restore. But there is no 
more need for redemption and restitution, so far as we can 
judge, in a worm or a sea-anemone, than there is in a turnip 
or anettle. We heartily agree, however, with Canon Wilber. 
force’s remarks on the question of vivisection, which, when 
practised on creatures capable of conscience and affection, 
seems to us in the highest degree not only cruel but unnatural, 





THE DESTRUCTION OF PHILA. 

OULD it be worth while, if the revenue of Egypt 

could thereby be doubled, or its culturable area 
increased one-third, to destroy the Pyramids? Mahommed 
Ali thought it would, and either issued or announced his 
intention of issuing the necessary orders. Lord Palmerston 
thought it would not, and intimated his opinion to the Pasha 
of Egypt, as he was then styled, in so rough and peremptory 
a fashion that Mahommed Ali abandoned his project, fearing 
lest, if he destroyed the Pyramids to make his “ Barrage,” 
the ruins of his own throne might be added to the materials 
submerged in the waters of the Nile. The whole civilised 
world has ever since applauded Lord Palmerston’s per- 
emptory action, and, we think, with reason. There can 
be no history without materials of history; the Pyramids 
throw a flood of light on the oldest history in the world, 
and in destroying them, Mahommed Ali would have de- 
stroyed what is far more important to mankind than 
the prosperity of any small nation, a great bit of the 
material which the world possesses for growing wise. It is 
everything to those who think upon such subjects at all, 
to know upon evidence past all question that five thousand 
years ago, at least one race possessed the knowledge, the 
social qualities, and the political organisation, which could 
enable it to construct the most vast and most durable of 
earthly structures, the one in which man comes nearest to 
exerting the force of one of the powers of Nature. It is from 
Egypt that we probably derive Art, strangely as it modified 
itself in passing through the creative Greek mind; from 
Egypt that we certainly derive the means of recording 
thought—for without the alphabet which the Phenicians 
took from the Hieratic character abstract thought could 
not have been stored—and possibly to Egypt that we are 
indebted, if not for architecture, for the science which makes 
architecture capable of realisation. To know her history 
is vital to the secular wisdom of mankind, and for the 
study of her history, the preservation of her monuments, 
of which the Pyramids are the most separate and striking, 18 
indispensable. No probable addition to the wealth of the 
world, still less of any minute people, could compensate for 
the loss to the small store of mental treasure that their destruc- 
tion would entail. If this is true of the Pyramids, it is true 
in a less degree of other great monuments in Egypt, and we 
join, therefore, heartily in the protest against the new plan 
for damming the Nile above Assouan, which would involve 
the annual submergence and ultimately the destruction of 
the temples on the island of Phila. They have not the value, 
for they have not the antiquity, of the Pyramids—though we 
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do not know even yet what the cemetery of the Pharaohs 
may contain—but they tell us one of the most remarkable 
things in the world, viz., the sway which Egyptian thought and 
jearning and traditional habits exercised over minds so pene- 
trated with Greek culture as those of the Ptolemies. Phili isa 
touching-point of the most ancient life of Asia and the life of 
Greece, and the result of the contact is there recorded in nearly 
imperishable stone. Is it worth while to destroy such a con- 
tribution to the world’s knowledge of its past in order that 
Egypt may be a little richer? We should say “No,” even if 
there were no alternative; but all the experts agree that there 
are other plans, one of which at least, though nut perhaps so 
easy, oF scientifically so certain, would, if executed, be as 
satisfactory. To destroy Philz for any reason whatever is to 
do an act to the permanent injury of mankind; but to destroy 
it for an inadequate reason is a piece of Vandalism which 
would almost justify Europe in terminating our occupation. 
We do not regard the horror of the project expressed by 
the Society of Antiquaries and the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Egyptian Monuments asin any way “ senti- 
mental,” or “ wsthetic,” or “virtuous” in the Italian sense. 
Man can only grow rich and happy through the development 
ef his intelligence, and if that intelligence is not accumula- 
tive, he must be perpetually arrested by want of material. If 
we destroy a library as Omar did, or is supposed to have done, 
we destroy not only the records of thought, but the bases of 
fresh thought, some of them probably irreplaceable, and the 


monuments which teach to all who can understand them | 


lessons in past civilisations, are books, with this advantage 


that they can hardly lie and cannot pass away. Imagine the | 


lore of agriculture, recorded and traditional, all extinct, and 
what would be the condition of the world ? 


truth. The world would probably let a great nation 
perish rather than such a catastrophe should happen, and 
the difference in result between that and a destruction 
of the Egyptian monuments is only a difference of degree, 
—no doubt a wide degree ; but then if the loss be 
smaller, the effect of abstaining from destruction will be 
smaller still, only the adoption of a rather inferior plan of 
increasing the quantity of Egyptian cotton or wheat, with 
supplies of which the world is surfeited already. The 
Egyptians will be but little richer, for they cannot increase 
their culture much without increasing their population; and 
we had much rather see happier and wiser fellaheen than 
more ten thousands of them. We are very doubtful, indeed, 
whether we, a foreign and intruding Power, have a right to 
destroy the monuments of Egypt, or any other country we 
may occupy. Lord Canning, a man with a mind of beauti- 
fully judicial quality, had the problem once presented 
to him in its nakedest form during a struggle with the 
revolted Sepoys for the possession of Agra, and he issued 
orders forbidding the shelling of the Taj or any operations 
which might injure that wonderful flower and outcome of 
Moorish genius—it is Moorish in every curve, whether an 


Italian built it or not—except in presence of irresistible | 


necessity. Of course, in presence of necessity of the humani- 
tarian kind all Christians must bow, though we confess we 
do not see why agnostics should; and if nothing but drowning 
Phil could save the masses of Lower Egypt, we should say : 
“Let Phil drown.” But no necessity of that imperious kind 
is so much as pleaded, and for anything less, to drown Philx 
is to work uncompensated destruction. Egypt can prosper 
without that, and will, we may add, prosper more rapidly 
under low taxation, and good Courts, anda reasonable amount 
of individual liberty, than from any addition to her culturable 
acreage, Add Norway to England, and what should we gain, 
‘if in the same convulsion all the monuments of our past, the 
bases of our thoughts, were to be swept away ? 

But it may be said that we are pleading as usual the cause of 
the few against the many, that granting our whole argument as 
to the monuments of Egypt being valuable bases of knowledge 
and therefore of thought, that knowledge and those thoughts 
still belong, and will for ever belong, only toacaste. The people 
of no country, Egypt included, will ever understand the teach- 
ing to be derived from Philx. It is very true, sadly true; but 
did we make the world? So faras wecan perceive, it has been 
ordained by a wisdom greater than ours that all knowledge 
and wisdom, even religious knowledge, which one would think 
ought to be the heritage of the millions, is confined for a time 





And that dreary | 
supposition is but an extreme illustration of the general | 


| 





to thefew; and that even in the end it is rather by an in- 
crease of the general intelligence fed by those few, than 
by positive knowledge of their own, that the masses of men 
actually benefit. What do the millions know, or what in 
a thousand years will they know, of art or sciences, even the 
most necessary? How much have the Egyptian fellaheen 
learned in their possible fifteen thousand years of experience, 
of the forces which control the Nile, which scores of 
generations of Egyptian engineers have utilised for their 
benefit through knowledge that all that while has belonged 
| substantially to a minute caste? All commerce,—the life- 
blood of the world,—is at this moment dependent on 
calculations which certainly not one man in a hundred 
thousand can make, yet which feed and enrich and free 
from fear entire populations. If Martial Bourdin had 
blown up the Greenwich Observatory, all commerce would 
have felt the shock, and no railway in England would have 
been safe for a day against catastrophes; but how many are 
there among us who could even name the delicate instruments 
through which such invaluable knowledge—that of sidereal 
time, for example—is registered for the benefit of the whole 
population? The culture of mankind, at all events, is 
pyramidal, and will remain so; and if we destroy or impair 
the wisdom of the higher strata we destroy or impair 
‘the results of that’ wisdom which filter down to the lower. 
We wish most heartily that al! mankind could under- 
stand clearly what the preservation of Philew means, could 
share the thoughts which come to Ezyptologists, could know 
| what it is to look back through the ages and see a different 
|and a mighty civilisation at work; but to say that because 
they cannot, it is no loss to destroy the sources of such 
knowledge, is mere fuolishness. Of course, there is knowledge 
much loftier than Egyptology, and there have been men much 
| more important than the Pcolemies, who built most of what 
| we see on Philie, but we do not abandon or deride any science 
| because it is not the highest. ‘ Let the recollection of the 
| Ptolemies perish, and the works of their time, and the ideas 
to which they gave birth,’ we hear some Radical dreamer 
say, ‘and what would the world be the worse?’ It would 
be lowered in wisdom, we reply; but perhaps he will un- 
| derstand us better if we add that, in extinguishing the 
Ptolemies and their men, he would extinguish the work of the 
| man who, perhaps of all human beings, did most in one short 
| life for man’s material advancement. The masses know as 
| little of it, except its results, as of the Egyptian monuments ; 
| but even the dreamers, to whom the future alone seems worthy 
| of thought, would hear with regret that in some unimaginable 
| catastrophe the memory and the work of Euclid had ceased to 
| belong to man. His final submergence, and the submergence 
lof Phile, though widely different catastrophes, would be 
| catastrophes differing only in the degree of the consequent 
| injury to the intellectual heritage of our race. 








BATH AS A MIRROR OF MANNERS. 
N R. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S play, Dick Sheridan, 
a owes its success, in the opinon of the Daily Telegraph, 
| to the fact that it gives a succession of lovely pictures of a 
| very courtly and fantastic period of old England, in which 
| the players not only have tine clothes, but wear them with 
distinction. We should be inclined to think that part, at 
least, of the success of this study of eighteenth-century 
| dress and manners is due to the fact that the scene of its 
principal incidents is laid in Bath. No provincial society in 
the world has been pictured by such a series of brilliant and 
popular writers as was the society of Bath, from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth. The most genial work of Smollett, the most 
brilliant comedy of Sheridan, the happiest tales of Miss Austen, 
| and the most exuberant fun of Dickens, have made its Assembly 





| rooms, its card-parties, its chairs, crescents, and ceremonial, 


familiar to a public who would otherwise be quite incurious 
in the ways of a bygone and unpractical generation. The char- 


| acters in “Humphrey Clinker,” “ The Rivals,” ‘ Persuasion,” 


“Northhanger Abbey,” and “Pickwick,” are as real tothousands 
of readers as they were true to the life they pictured. Bath was 
so small that its geography once learnt was not forgotten; and 
the appearance of new characters by fresh authors in the old 
scenes served to concentrate attention on the people without 
the distraction of remembering places. Even the ceremonial, 
which Matthew Bramble denounced as “ more stiff, formal, 
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and oppressive than the etiquette round a German Elector,” 
changed less than the people who observed it; and the mind 
is left free to note the difference and development in types of 
character alike in surroundings but distinct in date. The 
organised amusements of Bath were the same in 1820 as in 
1750. It is in the visitors, not in the residents, that the 
change appears. There is little difference between the 


- Master of the Ceremonies described by Smollett and 


the Master of the Ceremonies described by Dickens. 
Lydia Melford writes that he is “a pretty little gentleman; 
s0 sweet, so fine, so civil, so polite, that in our country he 
might pass for the Prince of Wales...... Next day he 
squired us to every part of Bath, which, to be sure, is an 
earthly paradise.” He is Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esq., M.C., 
in an earlier edition. But Matthew Bramble and Sir 
Anthony Absolute, both country squires, have little in 
common with the elegant Sir Walter Hiliott; and what a 
difference between Lydia Languish or Julia, and Miss 
Austen’s young ladies at Bath! A chapter on the evolution 
of the English lady might easily be written from a 
study of Bath heroines. There is no reason to doubt 
that Lydia is rather a favourable picture of a young lady 
of fashion of her time. Read, for instance, the long 
letter written by Miss Linley, explaining her elopement 
with Richard Sheridan. She was only eighteen, a beauty, 
and though a public singer, lived at home with her father and 
mother. By the time she was eighteen, she had had a three- 
years’ love-affair with a married admirer, had been engaged 
twice, had received £3,000 in a compromise for an action for 
breach of promise, had tried to commit suicide once, and, 
finally, ran away from all her admirers with Sheridan. She 
speaks of being plunged “early into scenes of dissipation; ” 
but the life of a young singer in oratorio, articled as a pupil 
to her own father, did not even then involve what we call 
dissipation. Fanny Burney might as well have complained 
of the “dissipation” in her own musical home. Delicacy is 
the missing feminine trait in the early Bath heroines. They 
do not seem to have understood that such a feeling could 
exist. They are bright and witty and even good-tempered girls ; 
but though Lydia Languish pays a certain homage at the shrine 
of propriety by substituting “ The Whole Duty of Man” and 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters for ‘“‘ Roderick Random” and the 
“Innocent Adultery ” on her table, scruples of delicacy never 
trouble her, or Miss Melville either. Lydia, for instance, writes 
an anonymous letter to herself, to inform herseif that Beverley 
is paying his addresses to another woman. She then shows it 
to Beverley, and charges him with inconsistency, to enjoy the 
excitement of a quarrel! Catharine Morland’s fresh simplicity 
and honesty, and Anne Elliot’s good breeding and good 
sense, are so much in keeping with the tone of many of the 
characters round them, that even discounting the foolish or 
vulgar persons described by way of contrast, we shall not be 
wrong in surmising that a very great change had come over 
feminine manners since Lydia Languish wasa type of a bright, 
attractive girl, or Lydia Melford, the young lady contributor 
to the correspondence in “Humphrey Clinker,” came up 
to Bath under almost identical circumstances, with Miss 
Austin’s heroine from Wales. Bath itself, though un- 
changed in appearance and in the routine of its pleasures, 
was changed in character. There can be no doubt that 
in the earlier period, under the organised ceremonial 
of its social life, the men were both fast and vicious. 
When Mrs. Hannah More was among the visitors, and Lady 
Miller was holding a “ Fair of Parnassus” weekly, at which 
“a flux of quality” contended for poetical prizes and crowns 
of myrtle, men met to get drunk on claret and plot abductions. 
Years later, society at Bath was as respectable and more punc- 
tilious than it is tc-day. Miss Austen quietly makes fun of its 
dangers as ancient history, and Catharine’s mother, instead 
of warning her against “‘ noblemen and baronets who delight 
in carrying away young ladies to some remote farmhouse,” 
confines her advice to a request to wrap her throat up when 
leaving the rooms at night, and to keep some account of the 
money she spent. The experience of her first balls, her first 
friendships made with other girls, and her frank delight in 
the growing attention of her good-looking and good-natured 
partner ; her little difficulties, and the misunderstandings set 
right at the next assembly—which makes her so happy “ that 
her spirits danced within her as she danced in her chair all 
the way home—are separated by a moral gulf from the 
feminine standard of the Smollett-Sheridan era. She has her 








adventures ; she is even carried off by an unscrupulous young 
gentleman in a dog-cart, when she has promised to 20 for a 
walk with the agreeable Mr. Tilney and his sister; but though 
she is only the victim of an ill-bred undergraduate, the 
incident is far more effective in Miss Austen’s hands than the 
laboured jocosities or tragedies of Smollett’s heroes and 
heroines. “ You will not be frightened, Miss Morland,” said 
Thorpe, as he handed her in, “if my horse should dance- 
about a little at first setting off. He will most likely 
give a plunge or two, but he will soon know his master, 
He is full of spirits, and as playful as can be, but there 
is no vice in him.” Catharine was too young to owy 
herself frightened, and the servant who stood at the horse’s 
head was ordered, in an important voice, “to let him go,” ang 
off they went in the quietest manner imaginable, without a 
plump or a caper or anything like one! Catharine’s goog 
sense had not degenerated into sensibility, for she was able to 
explain to her lover that she had been taken out driving on 
false pretences. But in “ Persuasion ” we find Anne Elliot go 
overcome by delicacy, that she hardly ventures to go to the 
window of a pastry-cook’s shop “ to see if it is raining,” even, 
though the man she likes best in the world is coming down 
the street! It is difficult to find any distinct and dominant 
influence in the interval between the phases of Bath life to 
which we have alluded, to account for the sudden growth of 
delicacy and refinement among the young and pretty women 
who found life there so charming. It was not education; for 
though at the end of the last century there was a marked 
effort by all classes, including women of the best class, to 
obtain the advantages which had been till then so steadily 
withheld from them, the daughters of the country gentlemen 
were still as uneducated as their mothers. Catharine Morland 
is expressly stated to enjoy an intelligence “as ignorant and 
uninformed as the female mind at seventeen usually is.” 

In the absence of any more obvious reason, may we not 
ascribe it to the influence of the religious revival of the end of 
the eighteenth century? The personal piety which later 
became an added trait in the character of the English lady, 
unobtrusive, and hardly observed except in its effects, is hardly 
discernible in Miss Austen’s young ladies; they never talk 
Church or Sunday-school, yet there is a separate and distinct 
standard of feminine conduct, which suggests a feeling of 
duty and decorum, reaching rather deeper than convention. 
The pietistic movement engaged the attention of women in 
classes where the men had nothing but mistrust and con- 
tempt for it and its teachers. Whitfield was, we believe, the 
first to make use of the term “ Christian ladies;” and by a 
curious coincidence it is in the pages of Smollett, and in 
reference to the women of the family which seeks Bath 
in search of change and society, that the first evidence of this 
influence appears. The men of the party, which is on its way 
to the North, vid London, go into the “ Tabernacle” out of 
curiosity; and to their astonishment find the whole of the 
ladies, including some whose character is neither amiable nor 
refined, earnestly following the words of the preacher, who is 
their footman, a convert of Mr. W . Needless to say they in- 
cur the unbounded contempt and ridicule of the gentlemen ; but 
their defence is by no means inadequate to the occasion, though 
their meekness, under the superior chidings of uncles and 
brothers, shows the mistrust which such a departure from bon- 
ton engendered, in spite of their convictions. Doubtless in de- 
ference to male objections, the pietistic impulse was not allowed 
to appear in evidence until it was quietly established as part 
of the feminine creed. But the incident described by Smollet 
is an indication that the reaction which converted the “ lady 
of quality” of the eighteenth into the “lovely and virtuous 
female ” of the early nineteenth century was not unconnected 
with the influence of the early and cultivated Wesleyanism. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ CONTRACTING-OUT.” 





[To THE Epiror or THE ‘* SpzcraToR.’’} 
S1r,—You speak, in the Spectator of February 24th, as if the 
Employers’ Liability Bill were “ the cry of the Trades-Unions 
alone.” I believe that this is a complete mistake, and that 
the great bulk of the working class are in favour of the Bill 
as it passed the Commons with the abolition of “ contracting- 
out.” You must have overlooked the fact—carefully burked 
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the Times—that at a meeting in London, of London and 
North-Western men, called to support the contracting-out 
principle, only two hands were held up in its favour, one of 
them, remarkably enough, being that of a Trades-Unionist. 

I know intimately two men, both of the highest character, 
both of whom were expelled by their Union, in days happily 
now past, for attempting a co-operative experiment, both of 
ghom have had full opportunity of looking at social questions 
from another point of view than that of the worker, one of 
them as under-master in a school, afterwards as accountant 
and as secretary to an educational establishment; the other 
as head of a business concern, but who have retained full 
sympathy with the working class. I asked them what their 
view of the question was, and they both replied in the most 
decided terms that they were in favour of the forbiddance of 
contracting out. 

For myself I have had, for more than the last thirty years, 
gecasion to consider the subject of benefit societies for various 
purposes, which are partly supported by contributions from 
the employer; and my firm conviction is, that they are bad 
in principle, and, above all, that they have nothing in common, 
as is often supposed, with those experiments in profit-sharing 
between employer and employed, which are commonly termed 
“industrial partnerships.” In these latter, every incentive is 
held eut to the worker to do his best, in order that the con- 
cern may prosper, and that he may share in its prosperity 
and profits. In the subsidised railway benefit society, on the 
contrary, the member is encouraged to do less for himself 
than he should do, by the introduction of a contributor who 
never claims benefit,—aye, but the withdrawal of whose 
contribution may wreck the society at any time. So that the 
larger the employers’ contribution the more utterly dependent 
the society becomes upon it,—that contribution hanging, in 
the case of a railway society, upon the vote of a body of 
shareholders, who vote as the directors bid them, which 
directors receive their cue from the manager, who mostly 
depends for his information on foremen or other petty 
officials, There is no real benevolence about the system. 
The manager of one of our largest railway companies told me 
frankly that whilst some of his directors took an interest in 
their benefit societies from philanthropic motives, he looked 
apon it simply asa matter of business. The company spent 
a good deal of money upon it; but it paid them to do so. 

Nor, as respects accident insurance societies especially, 
must it be supposed that the public have no interest in the 
men’s being allowed or not allowed to contract themselves 

ont of their legal remedies. For this contracting-out is only 
part of that policy of hushing-up accidents which is followed 
as far as possible by all railway companies,—which was once 
carried so far that they used to employ their medical men in 
settling the amount of compensation with sufferers of any 


class by railway accidents, whilst attending them on their sick- 


beds. That abuse has, I believe, been stopped by the Courts. 
But as respects railway servants themselves, I can only say 
that during a stay of many years, not far from two stations, 
the railway company to which those stations belonged suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of the papers six or seven deaths and a 
whole number of accidents which befell their men in the 
neighbourhood. The Government inspector no doubt reports 
once a year, but the matter is then stale, and details are 
not given. I am thus convinced that the suppression of 
contracting-out, carrying with it a wholesome fear of pub- 
licity, will increase the safety of every railway passenger, by 
inducing greater caution on the part of the companies.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. M. Luptow. 

[The Times did not, we think, suppress the meeting, but 
reported it and the vote. At least, we believe it was in 
that paper that the present writer read it. We suppose 
that our correspondent regards the ballot taken as less 
trustworthy in its evidence than the open meeting. For 
our own part, we regard the ballot as much the more 
trustworthy evidence. The fear was not of the Employers, 
‘but of the Trades-Unions.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE NEW OXFORD. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SpxKcraTor.”’] 
Srr,—It is by no means easy for an outsider, and a Noncon- 








formist, to understand the complaint of Mr. T. Arnold, your 
correspondent in the Specfator of February 17th. What does | 
he mean by Oxford giving herself over to the Philistines ? | 


Who are these Philistines, at the sound of whose brazen 
trumpets her walls have fallen? Are they the would-be 
educated sons of Nonconformists, who have remained faithful 
to the traditions of their fathers, who have not turned their 
backs upon the despised conventicle in which for them the 
light of Truth shone, and who do not care if the humble 
organisations that gave them spiritual birth are sneered at as 
“infinitesimal chips of religiosity,” and regarded, along with 
the public-house, as inimical to devotion, austerity, and the 
spirit of true culture in England? Some of us have begun to 
regard Oxford with a certain pride, as at last on the eve 
of becoming a truly national institution (as the Scottish 
Universities, with all their defects, have been from the begin- 
ning), instead of the high-walled ecclesiastical preserve of 
“the good Keble, the incomparable Newman,” and their 
friends. Why are their places not likely to be filled up ? Can- 
not idealism exist even in the very heart of the modern spirit, 
if only by reaction against it? Is Toynbee Hall less a home 
of culture because it is surrounded by the uncultivated? Is 
the Duke of Devonshire less a Duke because multitudes of 
visitors enjoy the beauties of Chatsworth? Had the old 
devotion, the soul-bracing austerity, the high idealism, to be 
legally protected against “the ever-rising tide of ignorant 
democracy ” in order to survive? If so, was it really worth 
protection? And surely Mr. Arnold should rejoice as “ more 
and more Dissenters and Socinians crowd into the University,” 
as an evidence that they, at least, are hungry to behold the 
shadow of a fading idealism, and the figures of departed heroes 
whose like the world shall see nevermore. At any rate, they 
are not guilty of “clinging to the loaves and fishes,” as the 
men of an earlier and lamented generation; and their very 
eagerness to beat out a small quantity of knowledge into “a 
thin film which will cover a multitude of persons,” is a sign 
that they are desirous of stemming, in the only possible way, 
“the ever-rising tide of ignorant democracy,” for which tke 
older Oxford did so little, and now deplores so much—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. G. 


[We agree with the drift of our correspondent’s remarks 
but it cannot be denied that the tendency of comprehension 
as a policy is to diminish that intensity of conviction which 
fosters characteristic and personal energy. The New Oxford 
teachers have not the far-reaching influence of the old.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE ITALIAN FINANCE. 

[To tue EpiTor oF THE “SpEctTarTorR,’’ ] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of February 24th, on 
“The Finances of Italy,” you say: ‘Signor Sonnino hopes 
HG dy. 6 ens a large section of Italian bondholders will 
convert their 5 per cent. bonds, now bearing a tax of 13 per 
cent., into bonds at 4 per cent., exempted for ever by statute 
from taxation.” But you omit to add that Signor Sonnino also 
proposes to raise the rate of the ricchezza mobite tax from 
13:20 per cent., to 20 per cent., so that the foreign bondholder 
who declines the offer of conversion, besides renouncing the 
promised security from future taxation, will not receive a 
farthing more than 4 per cent. on his nominal 5 per cent. 
Rente.—I am, Sir, Xc., Amicus CURIA, 





JAMES SMITH’S GRAMMAR. 

[To tHe Eptror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In vindication of James Smith’s grammar, it may be 
worth while to trouble you with a slightly different version of 
his lines on Andrew Strahan, in the notice of “ A Wit of the 
Past” (quoted by you on p. 241 of the Spectator of February 
17th). My copy is inthe handwriting of my grandmother, the 
late Mrs. Dickinson, of Bramblebury, near Woolwich, a very 
old friend not only of Mr. Strahan’s, but of the brothers, 
Horace and James Smith. It is as follows :— 


“ February, 1831. 
[AFTER MAKING A visir TO ANDREW StTRAHAN, EsqQ.] 


Your lower limbs seem’d far from stout 
When late I saw you walk ; 

The cause I instantly found out 
Soon as I heard you talk. 


The pow’r that props the Body’s length 
In due proportion spread 

In you’s concenter’d ; all the strength 
Has risen to the Head.” 
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In the same MS. book, in which has been preserved this 
copy, is an epigram in James Smith’s own handwriting :— 


“ EPIGRAM. 
Should I seek Hymen’s Tie 
As a Poet I die, 
(Ye Benedicks mourn my Distresses), 
For what little Fame 
Is annex’d to my name 
Is derived from ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
—James Smiru, October 8th, 1835.” 
Another, by Horace Smith, is on Mr. Gully, the successful 
candidate for Pontefract, who had formerly been a prize- 
fighter :— 
«You ask me how Pontefract came so to sully 
Her name as to send to the Parliament, Gully— 
The etymological cause I suppose is 
The breaking the Bridges of so many noses.” 


—I am, Sir, &c, E. H. 





HOWLERS. 

(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’]} 
S1r,—The following extracts from examination papers may 
be considered worthy of a place among the “ howlers” which 
you have given. They are genuine answers which have recently 
come under my notice. In an account of Queen Mary, one 
pupil added: “At my death, the name Calais will be found 
in my stomach, graven on my heart,”—evidently due to a 
remark in Collier’s text-book. Another defined an abstract 
noun as “the name of something which has no real existence, 
as the virtues.” ‘“Q. Name some of the chief instruments 
of tyranny under the Stuarts—A. The axe with which 
Charles I. was beheaded was one of these.” A more advanced 
student wrote: “ In Old English, the pronouns of the first and 
second person had a duel [dual], and both perished in Middle 
English.” In explanation of “Tam O’Shanter,” “catch’d 
by warlocks in the mirk,” “ warlock” was defined as “ the tuft 
of hair left on top of an Indian’s head.” The psychology of 
students’ blunders is a subject not yet thoroughly investigated. 
Frequently answers are given which the candidate certainly 
knows are made for the occasion, and he must have some 
expectation of deceiving the examiner in some way.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Sackville, Canada, January 29th. W. M. T. 





WITCHCRAFT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Srr,—After reading your interesting correspondence on 
“ Witchcraft in a Somersetshire Village,” I thought I would 
pay a visit to an old lady, a very near neighbour of mine, 
who for the last forty years has made a business of “ cutting 
the cards,” here in the very heart of Bristol. I found she 
had been taken to the Union last Friday, but her good 
neighbour, who has often given a friendly tap of warning 
at her shutters when danger seemed to threaten the court, 
told me that many a time she would have sixteen or seventeen 
callers a night who came to have their fortunes told, the 
poorest of whom never left less than sixpence behind. Most 
of her clients were “ladies ”—servants for the most part, I 
gathered—but some were like “real ladies,” in “ silks and 
beautiful clothes.” Her busiest night was always a market- 
day, when the country-people came into town. Whether God 
would forgive her seemed doubtful to my informant—‘ They 
say He do forgive;” in any case, she was glad she didn’t carry 
“them sins” on her back. 

Another wise woman used to live “down at the corner” 
some nine years back, “and she dropped down dead.” Our 
poor friend has only come to the workhouse, and that for all 
her sixpences.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Broad Plain, Bristol. GEORGE HARE LEONARD. 





TOM-TITS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—I have read the letters in the Spectator about tom-tits, 
and think that an account of how we have fed them for many 
years past may interest some of your readers. Every winter 
we put out in front of the dining-room window a bird-stand. 
This consists of a small tree cut out of the plantation, about 
six feet high; this has the top cut off and a small table nailed 
on; the lower end is pointed and driven into the ground; this 
leaves the table about four or five feet from the ground. Most 
of the branches are cut off, leaving five or six only, and these 











as wide apart as possible, and at different heights. On these. 
branches we hang small baskets made of halves of walnut. 
shells, by pieces of silk about a foot long. These can only be 
reached by the tom-tits in two ways, either by drawing the shells 
up with claw and beak, or by clinging on to the shell, when 
they spin round and round as they feed on the lard with which 
the shells are filled. It is wonderful to see how short a time 
it takes the tom-tits to learn this; and in cold weather there 
are generally four or five of them busily feeding. They are. 
most amusing to watch, and our town friends have asked at 
times, ‘‘ Where do you get those performing birds from?” The 
table is supplied with bread for the robins, chaffinches, &c., and 
with monkey-nuts, which the tom-tits soon learn to smash up, 
and with Spanish nuts, which the nuthatches carry off very 
quickly, and hide in cracks of the bark of the larger trees, 
When they have cleared the table, they commence to eat the 
the nuts, and can be both seen and heard cracking the shella, 
with their powerful beaks.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 








ART. 


—_=———— 
SCHOLARSHIP IN PAINTING. 


THERE are several ways of dealing with paintings by the Old. 
Masters. One way is to call attention to the most beautiful, 
with an attempt to define the predominant quality of their 
beauty, taking the label of the picture for granted, if it is not 
too absurd. That is the simple method followed in these 
columns, the writer of which has no pretensions to exact con- 
noisseurship. The discussion of the label is for the connoisseur, 
but its confirmation or contradiction does nothing to confirm 
or contradict an wsthetic judgment about the picture. This. 
is surely an elementary proposition, and one would have 
thought it was also a proposition too elementary to be 
amplified on every occasion, that pictures, like architecture, 
depend for their most fundamental beauty on proportion 
and spacing, on that playing and composing with forms 
and masses which may be reasonably and shortly called the 
“music of spaces.” But “C. R.” being apparently without 
the sense for pictorial proportion, just as others are without 
an ear for the other music, thinks he can get rid of this esoteric 
nonsense about the music of spaces by discrediting the label, 
as who should set out to prove that honey was not sweet because 
the jar was labelled with the name of a manufacturer of salt.. 
To arrive at this conclusion, possible only to one of his palate, 
he uses all the methods of the connoisseur, in a manner 
possible only to one of his logic. First, there was the method 
of documents. The critic of the Times had said the picture 
was “a wreck”—that is to say, the jar was said to have been 
smashed, therefore the honey wasn’t sweet. The author of 
the article in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia hadn't 
mentioned the existence of this jar, therefore, &c. Supplied 
with fresh documents, the recondite pages of Kugler and 
Morelli, which asserted that the label was right enough, “C.R” 
fell back on the method of the comparative study of forms, 
making the amazing discovery that the figures in the two 
pictures labelled Melozzo in the National Gallery, are nearer 
one another than those in the Academy picture. He now, 
therefore, views documents with a suspicious eye, and is 
prepared to misapply a more advanced method, and with a 
smouldering resentment against the nonsense about the 
“music of spaces” he tries the fresh weapon. Two of the 
pictures are 5ft. ljin. in height by 3 ft. 43in. in breadth, 
while that in the Academy is 5lin. by 83 in. How can the 
honey be sweet if the jars are not the same size P 

In the camp-following of the connoisseurs there is apt tobe 
a considerable number of people with less simplicity and more 
pretension than “ C. R.” ready, on the strength of a volume of 
Morelli, and of a few mechanical tests, Leonardo’s shading 
from left to right, the square nails of Botticelli, the long 
ears of somebody else, to dogmatise about the authorship of 
pictures. But it is a pity that the incompetent camp-follower 
should throw discredit on real research and knowledge, and 
an exhibition like the present splendid collection of Italian 
Art at the New Gallery points to the desirability of this 
research and knowledge being taken more seriously in 
England. Here is an exhibition which might, by arrange- 
ment and labelling according to knowledge, have been of 
double the educational value it is now, both to the artistic 
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and scientific student of painting. As it is, it appears that 
the general level of knowledge or conscience is still so little 
influenced by those who do know, that the owners of pictures 
can refuse to have them catalogued under probable names. 
How different it would have been if some competent specialist 
like Dr. Richter had been invited to give reasonable attri- 
butions to the pictures, and to exclude or stamp copies and 
forgeries. But the vanity or cupidity of owners will not 
submit to this till the existence of expert knowledge ou the 
subject is more fally recognised. One inconvenience of such 
a state of things all students of art would admit. How often 
it has happened to us all in extreme youth to suffer a bitter 
bewilderment over some work of art which was labelled with 
a great name, and in which it was impossible to discover the 
qualities that authority assigned to the name. Think of one’s 
mixed sensations before the “ cartoons of Raphael,” for instance. 
That is an unfortunate obstruction in the way of the beginner, 
even more puzzling than when a work of art, rightly assigned, 
is praised for the wrong qualities. How bewildered must 
the trustfal beginner be who goes through the New Gallery 
with his catalogue, and sadly scrutinises the things called 
Leonardo or Raphael! 

Every artist who is frank would probably admit so much, 
but would doubtless add that he very quickly came to neglect 
names and attributions and critical authorities, and to de- 
pend upon his own admiration. And one finds that artists 
generally take up an attitude of disbelief or contempt to- 
wards the science of the connoisseur, which is partly justified 
by their experience, but which is not altogether reasonable. 
Their feelings may be expressed in three propositions :— 


(1.) That the knowledge is not real. 

(2.) That, if real, it is worthless. 

(3.) That, if not worthless to every one, it is worthless to 
artists. 


The first position cannot be very seriously maintained. 
The reality of knowledge is most convincingly proved by feats 
in the reconstruction of fragmentary works of art. Thus, 
suppose ‘a specialist on Greek art set down before a little 
heap of fragments of a painted vase. He finds among these 
fragments the curly tail of a sow and the shoulders of a 
human body with a bull’s head. He knows at once that he 
has to do with the labours of Theseus, and by comparison 
with other examples illustrating that story he can determine 
the order, position, and significance of the various fragmentary 
figures. The problems for the student of painting are not of 
quite the same nature, but by means of a picture he can 
establish a connection between a number of scattered draw- 
ings and determine the authorship of one or the other, and 
in many similar ways determine facts with a degree of 
certainty that varies with the evidence. It is knowledge of 
this kind that is slowly affecting the arrangement and the 
cataloguing of our public galleries. The old slump-names— 
Raphael, Titian, Bellini, are being 1elieved of imitators and 
disciples, and these discriminated one from another by a 
knowledge of their certainly authentic work. 

The connoisseurs, then, can make out a good case for the pos- 
session of real knowledge and for their scientific use of evidence 
to arrive at probable or certain conclusions. But, says the 
artist, all this knowledge is worthless. It cannot prove a 
picture good or bad. That is a matter of direct tasting, and 
the connoisseur is frequently without a palate. This is to 
ignore the fact that there are people to whom a scientific 
interest is as much as an artistic to him. It is to object to 
the chemist analysing sugar, because analysing cannot prove 
or disprove it sweet. That is not what the analyst proposes. 
He is so made that it is a pleasure to him to find out the 
relations and connections of things, to establish links, to trace 
the history of ideas. All this study has a right to exist for its 
own sake, and is only out of place if by a confusion of 
thought the analyst draws an asthetic conclusion from 
scientific premises. And yet he might not be so very far out, 
because to trace back the lines of artistic production is to 
return to the Masters; the anatomy and skeleton of history 
in a broad review proclaims them; where the bees haunt 
most, upon their tracks and thoroughfares, there, it may be 
argued, lies the honey. 

But if this knowledge is interesting to the scientific student, 
is it of any use to the artist? It is like asking whether the 
labours of the textual critic, the grammarian, the scholiast, 





are of any value to the reader of the classics as _litera- 
ture. Is it nothing to have the classics of painting 
collected, arranged in historical perspective, the forgeries 
that dull a reputation detected, glosses noted, frag- 
ments piously edited? After all, there is a middle term 
between painter and connoisseur, and that is scholar. In 
literature, we applaud the artist who, though not a scholar 
technically, has the scholarly sense and habit of language. 
In painting it were to be wished that such a habit and sense 
were more often apparent. It is true that the word 
“scholarly” is often in the mouths of critics. It is used 
indifferently with “learned,” to denote the painting of 
antiquity. This is like calling Mark Twain scholarly because 
he describes the Pyramids. Or it is used of those who are 
scholars of their art as understood by the Academy of the 
last fifty years. It is necessary to go further back; and 
anything that incites and encourages to a discrimination of 
style, and a close attention to the ways that the Masters have 
taken and avoided, must be good for the painters of our time. 
It is amazing how little such knowledge and attention are 
common, and it is glaring how desirable they are. Scholar- 
ship, then—the knowledge and culture of the art—is the 
common ground on which painter and connoisseur may meet 
to mutual advantage, and without too much misunder- 
standing; for the artist is no better for being without the 
knowledge which the connoisseur makes easier for him, and 
the first-rate connoisseurs cannot be without taste. 

There is a practical point related to this subject that is also 
raised by a great historical collection like that at the New 
Gallery. Such a collection is usually commemorated by an 
expensive publication containing reproductions of a few 
pictures. Of these, perhaps one or two are desired, whether 
by the student or the artist. How much better would be 
some contrivance by which cheap photographs of all the 
important pictures could be obtained separately. It is curious 
how little this immense aid to study has been organised. It 
is possible now, at South Kensington, to obtain the photo- 
graphs of Alinari, after buildings and sculpture, at 6d. each. 
But for some reason, neither Alinari’s photographs after 
Florentine, nor Naya’s after Venetian, pictures, nor the 
corresponding collections at Siena, &c., obtainable for 5d. 
each in Italy, are to be had. In the interests of scholarship, 
photograph libraries ought to be organised, at which cheap 
reproductions alike of pictures and drawings might be 
bought. An album of photographs is more to the artist 
than a shelf of books. D. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 
ee 
ONE ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT.* 

THE advocates of Disestablishment are accustomed to point 
with satisfaction to the example of the United States. ‘See,’ 
they say, ‘ what a vigorous and independent community has 
been able to effect! The ideal of “a free Church in a free 
State,” has been attained. We see a clergy not bound and 
hampered by the fetters of endowment; a people content to 
make the necessary sacrifices to provide itself with the 
spiritual food that it desires.’ It must be confessed that, to a 
preacher possessed of commanding abilities, or even of the 
gifts which sometimes so cleverly simulate them, the States, 
or at least the great cities of the States, furnish a highly 
desirable “location.” The man who is capable of uttering 
what a reporter described as “perhaps the most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience,” will not miss 
his reward. His words will be heard, if not elsewhere, at 
least in pews commanding rents which even the first-tier 
boxes of an opera-house do not fetch. There is, it is true, 
a seamy side even to these splendours. It is only the 
other day that we were reading of the farewell which 
a divine, long eminent for the magnificence of his income, took 
of his people. It was a most pathetic scene. The preacher, 
we are told, was greatly affected. But his resolution to go 
was unchanged. And what was the cause? Fuailing health ? 
divergent views? «u more imperative call of duty? Nothing 
of the kind. “The receipts from the pew-rents have been 
falling off for some years.” Hine lacrymae. 

But in regions quite remote from the fashionable churches 








* The New Era, By the Rev, Josiah Strong, D,.D, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, : 
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of Boston and New York this same falling-off is to be seen, 
not from capricious changes of fashion, bat from sheer 
‘poverty. Dr. Strong, a Congregational minister in the 
United States, makes in a book recently published some very 
startling statements. Dr. Strong, it must be understood, is 
not writing in the interests of Establishments. Nothing, pro- 
bably, could be more remote from his thoughts. It may be 
presumed that he is hostile to them on principle. In any 
case the idea is remote from practical politics in the States. 
His object—it can be stated in a few words—is to adapt the 
preaching of the Gospel to new social developments. In 
reviewing the difficulties of the case, he comes to discuss the 
“Problem of the Country.” He quotes from a minister in 
Maine the statement that “there are at least seventy towns 
in Maine in which no religious service is held.” Another 
authority increases the number from seventy to ninety-five. 
Things are no better in New York State. “Along the Erie 
Canal for eight miles were found scattered hamlets, contain- 
ing together a considerable population, where there was no 
religious service of any kind from one year’s end to another.” 
There have been churches in these places; but they are gone, 
—starved out by the causes which deplete the rural population, 
“During the last thirty years thousands of churches have 
thus died from exhaustion in the rural districts of the 
United States.” 

The fact is all the more striking, because the conditions of 
life are much the same in the old country as they are in the 
new. Is it likely that the churches would be adequately sup- 
ported here if the endowments were withdrawn? Whence 
is the money tocome? From the landowner? He will still 
pay tithes, but they will be diverted to secular objects. From 
the farmers? They are struggling for a bare subsistence. 
From the labourers? They have neither the will nor the 
means. But the town, it will be said, will support the country. 
Let any one who believes this read what is said in the Christ- 
mas number of the Review of Reviews about the prospects of 
rural Nonconformity. 

It is possible that some one may point to the Sustentation 
Fund of the Free Church of Scotland to show what may be 
done by voluntary effort. It was a magnificent achievement, 
and it has worked wonders; but we must not forget one 
essential difference between the parochial system as it exists 
in Scotland, and as we have it here. The parishes in Scotland 
number altogether—we derive our information from Bartholo- 
mew’s Gazetteer—somewhat less than a thousand. In Eng- 
land these are at least fifteen times as numerous. Let us 
compare the mountain region of Scotland with the similar 
district in this country. The six Highland counties of 
Caithness, Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, Inverness-shire, 
Perthshire, and Argyll have an area of more than ten million 
acres, which is divided into less than two hundred parishes. 
This gives an average of fifty thousand acres for each. In 
Cumberland and Westmorland, on the other hand, with an 
acreage of about a million and a half, there are three hundred 
and seventeen parishes, which have therefore an average of 
something less than five thousand. Or compare the Island of 
Lewis with the parish of Kendal. Lewis has between four 
and five hundred thousand acres divided between four 
parishes. It is not difficult, to come to the essential point 
of the comparison, to deal with such a case as Lewis pre- 
sents with the revenues of a Sustentation Fund. Twenty- 
five thousand people, who are practically unanimous in 
their adherence to the Free Church, could, by a contribution 
of some sixpencea head per annum, supply half the £300 which 
is, we imagine, the average stipend of a minister. The fund 
would be called upon only for as much more. Now take the 
case of Kendal. The town may be put out of the question, 
and the rural sub-parishes alone considered. There are 
twelve of them, with an average population of about five 
hundred, and an acreage of as many thousands. The 
stipends as they are given in the Clergy List, amount to £2,211. 
Here is one comparatively small region making a much larger 
demand upon a possible Sustentation Fund than is made by 
the whole island of Lewis. Possibly our parishes are too 
small. But it must be remembered that our people are accus- 
tomed to have their church within easy reach. In Scotland, 
men, and even women, will walk as much as ten miles to 
church. No English peasant would dream of walking half 
the distance. To the women even a couple of miles would be 
commonly prohibitive. We may regret the difference, though 








it is a matter of temperament, and even of physique, as much 
as of principle; but it exists, and it may well be doubted 
whether it will ever cease. To have two-thirds of the rural 
churches of England empty, and the population of the 
villages left, as left they must necessarily be,—as many ofthe 
villages in the States are left,—without any pastoral care 
whatsoever, would be a heavy price to pay, even if the prin. 
ciples of the Liberationists were more theoretically defensible 
than we believe them to be. 





MR. BENSON’S POEMS.* 


It is Nature rather than man, or the life of man, that chiefly 
occupies Mr. Benson in the volume of poems now before us, 
He watches and notes with the keen eye of a lover every 
change in her varying mood, every little trait of her multitu. 
dinous life. How closely he watches her will be seen by the 
following verses, which are almost Tennysonian in their 
delicate minuteness of observation :— 


“ Out or WEAKNESS. 
To-day, as far as eye can see, 
Or thought can multiply the sight, 
In tangled croft, on upland lea, 
A message flashed along the light 
Has worked strange marvels underground, 
And stirred a million sleeping cells, 
The rose has hopes of being crowned ; 
The foxglove dreams of purple bells ; 
No tiny life that blindly strives, 
But thinks the impulse all his own, 
Nor dreams that countless other lives 
Juike him, are groping, each alone ; 
What dizzy sweetness, when the rain 
Has wept her fill of laden showers, 
To peep across the teeming plain, 
Through miles of upward-springing flowers 
The brown seed bursts his armoured cap, 
And slips a white-veined arm between, 
White juicy stalks, a touch would snap, 
And twisted horns of sleekest green 
Now shift and turn from side to side, 
And fevered drink the stealing rain, 
As children fret at sermon-tide, 
When roses kiss the leaded pane. 
The tender, the resistless grace, 
That stirs the hopes of sleeping flowers, 
Could shake yon fortress to her base, 
And splinter those imperial towers ; 
Concentred, bound, obedient, 
The soul that lifts those dreaming lids 
Could mock old Ramses’ monument, 
And pile a thousand pyramids.” 


There is no wide outlook in Mr. Benson’s poems; none of 
the aspirations for the welfare of mankind, nor of the revolt 
against social injustices and limitations to be found in the 
poems of Shelley and Byron, nor even of those serene visions 
of man’s future, which are among Tennyson’s marked charac- 
teristics. His eyes do not rest on the drama of human life, 
its joys and sorrows, loves and hates, tragedies and comedies, 
but are bent upon the world of Nature around him, and ina 
less degree on thoughts and feelings of a personal character. 
Indeed, he has himself told us as much in some lines of the pre- 
face attached to this volume. ‘“ Behind the burning questions 
of the day,” he says, “which after all affect legislators 
and politicians and writers of articles and preachers, 
more than the classes whom they claim to represent, 
which interests those who talk more than those who listen, 
there lies a large region of simple facts, and quiet experiences. 
The almond-tree blooms, the rook strides over the new- 
turned furrow, and the streams hurry through the meadows 
with a singular indifference to the promises of Socialism and 
the mysteries of Home-rule ; there is a land where we can 
always rest, so far as rest is possible in an overpopulated 
community ; and whatever may be the fate of political theories 
and Malthusian prophecies, life is very real to the ordinary 
man, and duty very plain.” And this attitude of mind is still 
further marked in the following lines on Gilbert White :— 
“Thou wast a poet, though thou knew’st it not, 
Then, on a merry morning, when the thrush 


Fluted and fluted briskly in the bush, 
And blackbirds whisked along thy garden-plot, 


Didst watch an hour beside thy hanger’s foot 
The quivering kestrel hung aloft the skies 
To mark aught stirring, or with pensive eyes 

In cherry-orchards didst forecast the fruit. 





. * Poems, By Arthur Christopher Benson, London: Elkin Mathews and John 
ane, 
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And shall I deem it idle thus to scan 

The myriad life, and reverently wait, 

A patient learner, auguring, behind 

The restless hand, the unhesitating mind ? 
This was thy daily task, to learn that man 

Is small, and not forget that man is great.” 


Mr. Benson’s poems show him to be a faithful disciple of the 
Selborne naturalist, and indeed he is, as a rule, at his best 
when he is following in his master’s footsteps as a “ patient 
learner” of the “myriad life.” Nothing there, however 
small, escapes his practised eye and ear. Of “man,” his 
other “task,” he does not always write with such a successful 
and spontaneous uniformity; and this is where the fault of 
some of his poems lies. He is apt to make what is really the 
more important subject merely a means for the description— 
vivid and striking as that is in the following poem—of some 
natural object or aspect of Nature :— 


“The imperious soul that bows to no man’s will, 
That takes by right the service of his kind, 
Floats in free air, unchastened, unconfined, 

Strikes what he lists, enslaving, spoiling still. 


But when he falls upon the common ground, 
Swift, swift the visions falter: his brave wing 
Sustains him not; and that swift shadowy thing 
Runs from the darkness and enwraps him round. 


So you may see the hovering kestrel beat 
Over the crag, slow-circling, pinions stiff, 
Then fall through wind and sunshine, check his flight, 
And as he wheels to perch below the cliff, 
His shadow fleets across the limestone white 
And closes with him, settling at his feet.” 


Evidently hereit is the movementsof the kestrel and its shadow, 
rather than those of “ theimperious soul” that have stirred and 
quickened Mr. Benson’s imagination. Take, again, a few of 
the verses from the poem called “ A Dragonfly,” including the 
last ones, to illustrate what we mean :— 
“ Mailed in terror, thy harness gleaming, 
Soldier of summer, a day's desire! 
Lantern eyeballs lustrously dreaming, 
Mirroring woodland, hill, and spire, 


Wondering gaze at the depths that pent thee 
Crawling soft on the dim-lit floor ; 

Was it the fire in thy heart that sent thee 
Brave through the ripple, to shine and soar ? 


Then when the piled clouds big with thunder 
Smite thee down with a summer’s tear, 
Floating, lost in a languid wonder, 
On to the deadly swirl of the weir, 


Dream of the days of thy sunny playing, 
Take no thought of the depths beneath, 

Till the eddies that smile in slaying 
Draw thee down to the deeps of death: 


I too come in the summer weather, 
Dropping down when the winds are low, 

Float like birds of an alien feather, 
Weary of winter and Northern snow, 


Cool depths under us, blue above us, 
Carelessly drifting side by side, 

Is there a heart to guide us, love us ? 
Are we but made to be tossed aside ? 


Wherefore question of what befall thee 
Winds that blow from the sunless shore ? 
One hath made thee and One shall call thee ; 
Dream in the sunlight and ask no more.” 


Or, again, those from “St. Luke’s Summer ”:— 


“To-day, when Autumn over leafy miles, 

Unfurls his crimson banners, brave and bold, 
The pine frowns blacker through the forest aisles, 
When all beside is splashed with reckless gold. 

Pale with chill lustre in the duskier plain, 
The brimming river winding I descry, 
Under the flying footsteps of the rain 
The hamlet’s whirling smoke-wreaths fade and fly. 
Over the red roofs blinks the solemn tower, 
With shuttered eyelids, meditating peace, 
Or stirs itself to strike a pensive hour, 
And dreams and wonders till the echoes cease. 


At that calm note a host of broodings rash 
Take noisy wing, and fly the troubled brain, 
Bred in the damp hours when the slow rains splash 
And trickle down the sodden streaming lane. 


Thy soft balms mollify the fretted soul, 
Fresh wind of autumn: how divine to see 

The tides of circumstance beneath me roll, 
Alone, upon a grassy down with thee. 


Yet back upon themselves the old chimes ring! 
Healing is well, yet wherefore wounds to heal ? 
Bear with the listless hour, the suffering ; 
The breezes blow, and we have learned to feel.” 





frankly left delicate little bits of descriptive word-painting, 
instead of which they have been weakened, it seems to us, 
by the rather ineffectual reference at their close to the life 
above and beyond Nature, and one hardly grasps the con- 
nection in the writer’s mind between the two as it is expressed 
here. In “Fritillaries,” the first and most important poem 
in this volume, Mr. Benson proves, however, that he is 
able at times to write of the human side of life with a 
poet’s fine insight and sympathy. In this poem, the poet, 
offering his unasked-for and unneeded experiences to the 
world of men, is likened to a shrinking countryman, who, 
forced by hunger, gathers and brings into Oxford, in 
the hope of selling them, fritillaries—“ snakes’ heads ”— 
“rare outlandish things for such as love them.” “ Himself 
he loved them; thought them magical,” but they fade in 
his hands as the long day draws to its close, and both he and 
his spotted wares are heedlessly brushed aside by the hurrying 
throng — 
“ So dreams the poet, rises, breaks away 
Frem his austere, unenvied reverie, 
And strides towards the indifferent world, to learn 
If he have power to move, to break their mirth, 
To bid the laughter dwindle into sighs, 
Or fill hard eyelids with absolving tears. 
Strange growths he carries, children of dismay 
And madness, echoes of the eternal voice 
Half-heard through April woodland, sound of winds 
And bubbling streams, and dewy fancies pure 
Pulled in dim thickets, when the upward rays 
Gush from the intense rim of the hidden sun. 
He proffers, but the world will none of these ;— 
They clutch their toys, they strive for sensual bliss, 
And few have leisure for the scent of Spring, 
Save such as flying to the woodland, gain 
Sharp sight through grief that tames the fevered pulse, 
Or such as walking swiftly, find old Death 
Sit in a sheltered arbour by the road ; 
And start from lean conventions, wrinkled fears, 
To cast their eyes for once upon the stars. 
And so the wistful poet is disowned, 
Draws back into himself, and drowns nis soul 
In some ethereal vision; to the sea 
He hears the streams grow larger, feels the day 
Shine purer, though uncleanly voices call, 
And though the funeral horns blow harsh and high, 
He sees the smile upon the face of God.” 
We cannot close this notice without quoting some of the 
verses from the tender and graceful poem called “ A Child” :— 
“Old signs are written in thy tender face, 
Desires, regrets that thou hast never known, 
Thou art the heir of thy aspiring race, 
Heir of a troubled throne, 
Of hope, that hardly dost portend the morn, 
And sadness, that hast scarcely guessed at pain, 
God takes the characters of fate outworn, 
And writes them fair again. 
Those little feet that scarce the light turf press, 
Those little hands so brown with wind and sun, 
God grant they tremble not for weariness 
Before thy course be done. 
And thou shalt love, and learn what love is worth, 
And thou shalt trust, and learn to value men, 
And all the sudden mysteries of earth, 
Shall open to thy ken. 


What, wilt: be flying? Am I then too staid? 
Can I not smooth the meditative brow ? 

Flash through the sun and flutter through the shade, 
As birds from bough to bough ? 


What ? dost thou linger ? Ah, my dear, how much 
Thou givest, couldst thou only understand ! 
The kiss of childish pity, and the touch 
Of thine absolving hand.” 

Mr. Benson has a genuine feeling for poetical form and 
expression. His are the poems of a refined and contemplative 
mind, slightly tinged perhaps with melancholy. As he leads 
us into that “region of simple facts and quiet experiences,” 
of which alone he professes to sing, we gladly follow him, 
letting the doors close, for the time being, on the strenuous 
restlessness of the outer world. 





ENGLISH COMMONS AND FORESTS.* 
Tr is not often, that it is given to a man, first to make history, 
and then towrite it. This, in effect, is what Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
has done in relation to the preservation of commons. He 


* English Commons and Forests: the Story of the Battle during the Last Thirty 
Years for Public Rights over the Commons and Forests of England and Wales, By 








Both these poems would have been more artistic had they been 
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was, as he tells us in the work under review, one of the 
founders of the Commons Society nearly thirty years ago; he 
has been chairman of the Society almost continuously from that 
day to this; and he has played a leading part in every measure 
taken to save the open land of the country from inclosure and 
appropriation. And now, when a climax has been reached, 
in a radical alteration of the law affecting inclosure, he finds 
himself almost the only survivor of those who commenced the 
work, and therefore the most fitting chronicler of tne series 
of brilliant successes which have marked its progress. 

It is difficult for those who know England as a land of 
inclosed fields and meadows, separated by neat hedgerows 
and varied by patches of copse and wood, to picture the 
country in its early uninclosed condition. Yet it is certain, 
that, down to the close of the seventeenth century, permanent 
inclosure was the exception rather than the rule, while at the 
time of the Reformation the country may be said to have 
been wholly unfenced. It is not, of course, to be understood, 
that there was no tillage. On the contrary, the inclosures 
which gave rise to the riots of the Tudor period, and provoked 
the denunciations of Latimer and Sir Thomas More, had for 
their object the conversion of arable fields into sheep-pastures. 
But tillage was conducted in large common fields, which, so 
far as they were inclosed at all, were inclosed with dead 
fencing, removed at the end of the close season, to admit the 
cattle of the parish. These fields were supplemented by every 
variety of common grazing-ground, from the strictly regulated 
cow-pasture to the wild waste and wood, none of them inclosed 
in the moder sense of the term. Indeed, the only lands to 
which that term could properly be applied were the deer- 
parks of the manorial lords and certain small “pightles” 
and “ crofts,” taken in from time to time, by way of appen- 
dage to the houses of the village. This was the normal con- 
dition of the country. But a very large area was comprised 
within Royal forests. Scarcely any county was without large 
tracts of this character. To take one or two instances,— 
Hampshire contained the New Forest, Wolmer Forest, Alice 
Holt Forest, and the Forest of Bere, besides Parkhurst 
Forest in the Isle of Wight; in Sussex were Ashdown, 
Tilgate, and St. Leonard’s Forests, fragments of the Weald, 
or Forest of Anderida; Berkshire had Windsor Forest; 
while Essex was so largely appropriated to the chase that the 
great tract of which Epping Forest formed a portion was 
formerly known as the “Forest of Essex.” Now, it was 
essential to a Forest, that there should be a large area of open 
waste and woodland, besides a still larger area in which 
inclosure and building were discouraged. When we add to 
all the land thus lying open, on account either of the system 
of agriculture or of the forestal system, the large moorlands 
and mountain districts of the North and West, it becomes 
evident, that England was in the main an uninclosed country. 


Nevertheless, there would by this time have been little open 
land left within call of any human habitation, had it not 
been for the struggle of the last thirty years, which Mr. 
Lefevre so graphically describes. The fashion of inclosure, 
first set at the time of the Reformation, was followed so 
sedulously during the last century and the first sixty or 
seventy years of the present, that whole districts have been 
left without an acre of open land. In the county of Notting- 
ham, for example, out of 529,000 acres, only 1,513 acres of 
common have been left ; while in Warwickshire, commons and 
common fields together account for less than 4,000 acres out 
of 565,000. Between the commencement of the eighteenth 
century and the year 1845, no less than 7,175,000 acres of 
common and common field were inclosed; and between 1845 
and 1869, many thousands of acres were yearly added to the 
total. But soon after 1860, London fortunately took alarm. 
Her population was rapidly increasing, and her suburbs 
spreading on all sides. The charm of many a suburb lay in 
its common; and when the residents saw the turf and gorse 
railed off by the lord of the manor, or ruthlessly destroyed 
by some railway company, they protested so loudly that their 
cries at length reached the ears of Parliament. A large and 
influential Select Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to investigate their grievances and report how the 
commons and forests around the Metropolis might best be 
preserved ; and in this Committee Mr. Lefevre sees the source 
of the modern movement against inclosure. Around its 
table began the long battle between the owners of the soil 
of the commons—tke lords of manors on the one side, and 








the public on the other. The lords told the public they had 
no legal interest in the commons, and must buy them, if they 
wanted them. The public retorted, that the lords had no legal 
right to inclose, and that all that they, the public, wanted 
was to see the commons remain open. Issue was joined in 
suit after suit, the public fighting through the commoners, 
whose rights were as definite and clearly recognised by 
the law as those of the lords; and in suit after guit 
the ablest Judges on the Bench held, that the power 
of inclosure asserted by the lords did not exist. The 
struggle culminated (though it by no means closed) in the 
great contest over Epping Forest. When Sir George Jesse] 
ordered some two thousand acres of inclosed forest-land to 
be thrown out, London realised, that it had won its commons, 
and was in possession of a noble range of pleasure-grounds, 
Litigation does not usually furnish the material fora lively 
narrative. But the rescue of the London commons was 
achieved against such odds, that the story, in the hands of 
one who knows how to bring out the points, has an almost 
dramatic interest. 

The battle of the rural commons, on the other hand, was 
fought not in the Law Courts, but in Parliament. The story 
of Mr. Faweett’s vigorous stand against the Annual Inclosure 
Bill of 1869 is well told, from the personal point of view, in 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Memoir; in Mr. Lefevre’s work, it takesits 
place asa chapter in the history of the open-space movement. A 
more complete victory was never achieved. In 1869, a Liberal 
Government at the height of its power scouted the idea of 
even discussing projects of inclosure ; when recommended by 
the Inclosure Commission, they were to be accepted by the 
House as a matter of course. In 1876,a Conservative Govern- 
ment declared that inclosure was to be allowed only by 
way of exception, and must be justified to the satisfaction of 
Parliament in each case. At the present day, Parliamentary 
inclosure is practically at an end. Even in remote districts, 
it has been found, that large wastes are the mainstay of 
small holdings, and inclosure has very properly been discoun- 
tenanced. 

The rescue of London commons from arbitrary inclosure, 
the preservation of rural commons from Parliamentary 
inclosure,—these are the two broad results of the open-space 
movement. But there are many side-streams along which 
Mr. Lefevre pleasantly pilots his readers. The New Forest 
has been threatened, not with inclosure in the ordinary sense, 
but with the destruction of all. its distinguishing features as 
a piece of old English woodland. The Crown officials—almost, 
one would think, from mere hostility to natural beauty—were 
set on turning the forest into a large fir plantation. They 
were resisted by Mr. Fawcett and the local commoners, aided 
by the Commons Preservation Society, and an end was put 
by Parliament to the pernicious system of planting. More 
recently, through the exertions of Mr. Lefevre and his friends, 
the project to turn the Forest into a second Aldershot has been 
frustrated. Again, the appropriation of common land by means 
of the Private Acts of Railway Companies and other promoters 
of industrial undertakings has been jealously watched and 
reduced to a minimum. The interest of the publicin roadside 
waste, which is in a different legal position from common land, 
has been vindicated; and such strips are now placed under the 
care of the local authorities. A system of local management 
for police purposes has been established in relation to com- 
mons, and the interest of the public in their well-being thus 
formally asserted. And, finally—and it is this which is the 
occasion of Mr. Lefevre’s book—the Statute of Merton, the 
terror of the commoners and the public, has been put into 
leading-strings. The precise effect of this Statute, and of 
the amending Act recently passed, are discussed at length 
by Mr. Lefevre. It is sufficient here to say. that henceforth 
no inclosure of any sort of land over which there are common 
rights can take place without the consent either of Parlia- 
ment or of the Board of Agriculture. 

That common land is yet wholly free from danger, 
it would be rash to prophecy. Land-greed is hereditary 
in Englishmen; they are only able to resist the tempta- 
tion to appropriate open waste, if aided by the fear of un- 
pleasant consequences. But efficient machinery for the pro- 


tection of common land is now provided, and public opinion, 
which has by its all-pervading influence brought about the 
great changes Mr. Lefevre chronicles, may be trusted to work 
that machinery. For it is to the action of public opinion, 
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judiciously evoked and educated, as Mr. Lefevre very justly 
points out, that the success of the open-space movement is 
due. Even the victories in the Law Courts, so essential to 
that success, would probably have been unattainable, had 
not the importance of preserving open spaces been apparent 
toevery one. English law is fluid. When inclosure was thought 
beneficial, it was easy for the Judges to show that the law 
favoured it. When a contrary opinion prevailed, a little 
additional learning and ingenuity were able to explain away 
decisions of very doubtful value, and to place the law ona 
basis in harmony both with the results of historical research 
and with the prevailing view. But such changes of legal 
opinion can only be brought about gradually and by judicious 
procedure. It is greatly to the credit of those who have had 
charge of the open-space movement, that they so presented to 
the Courts what was practically the case of the public, that 
distinguished lawyers could, without violence to judicial 
sentiment, decide in its favour. 





A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.* 

WE are not surprised to learn that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
brilliant historical romance, A Gentleman of France, although 
only published, so to speak, the other day, has already won 
the honour of a popular edition. The revival of the historical 
novel is not the least significant fact amongst the literary 
characteristics of the period. Educated people are beginning 
to turn away with a weariness which is not untouched with 
disgust, from the morbid analysis of character and motive, 
the parade of doubt in religion and morals, and the loose and 
cynical society talk, which make up so much of modern sensa- 
tional fiction. We have had enough, and more than enough, of 
the revolt of the daughters before marriage, as well as of the 
discussion of their subsequent disillusionment. It is a relief to 
pass from such books with their bitter atmosphere, crude and 
vulgar audacity of statement, and diseased vanity, to that 
charmed realm in which history repeats herself, and borrows a 
few plumes for her adornment from the fairy realm of romance. 

France at the period when the inglorious reign of Henry ITI. 
was about to give place to that of Henry of Navarre, was in an 
evilcase; andit is at this dramatic epoch that Mr. Wey man’s 
hero, Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, steps upon the scene, 
and forthwith begins to recount his strange adventures. M. 
de Marsac is by no means a typical hero of romance, but 
he is at least a veritable man of flesh and blood. We 
encounter him on the opening page, only to discover that 
he is already an experienced and somewhat battered 
soldier of fortune, who has given the best years of his 
youth and early manhood, as well as his sword, to the 
service of the Prince of Condé. The death of his patron 
in the spring of 1588 has reduced M. de Marsac to a sorry 
plight. The Huguenots just then, like their rivals, were torn 
by faction, for Turenne was not the only great noble who was 
full of turbulent ambition, and ready at any moment to strike 
for his own hand rather than for the common cause, and the 
only man who could in any sense control such warring ele- 
ments was Henry of Navarre. Gaston de Marsac was per- 
sonally unknown to the King of Navarre, but he determined 
at all hazards to obtain an audience; but when he sought it he 
was repulsed with laughter and scorn from the ante-chamber 
of the King, and even the sycophants and lackeys of the 
Court, emboldened by his crestfallen appearance, heaped in- 
sults upon him, as he retreated in anger. Afterwards, De 
Mornay brought the King under cover of the night to the 
old campaigner’s mean lodgings, and Henry, finding him to 
be not merely a soldier in desperate straits, but a man 
of honour and of mettle, entrusted him with a secret mis- 
sion, and one which was fraught with the utmost danger. 
M. de Marsac rose to the occasion, and undertook to brave 
the wrath of Turenne by the abduction of his ward, 
Mademoiselle de la Vire, who was the custodian of State 
secrets which Henry of Navarre wished to bring—without 
himself appearing in the matter—to the knowledge of the 
King of France. The young lady was in virtual captivity at 
Chizé, and M. de Marsac was to release her, and ride North, 
as her escort, as fast as a horse could travel, and so bring her 
to the presence of Henry III. at Blois, where that half-baffled 
and wholly perplexed Monarch had just concluded an in- 
glorious peace with the League. The story which follows 





* A Gentleman of France: being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne Siew de 
Marsac, By Stanley J. Weyman, 3 vols. Lordoa: Lor gmans and Co. 








is full of quick movement, and abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions; as it proceeds, the plot thickens, and one hair- 
breadth adventure succeeds another with almost bewildering 
rapidity. The rescue of Mademoiselle de la Vire is in truth 
child’s-play to the perils of that fierce gallop across a country 
which swarmed with prowling bands of lawless soldiers, 
angry peasants, and dangerous fanatics. After many ex- 
citing episodes, the fugitives arrived at Blois, just after the 
murder of the Duke of Guise. Henry III. believed that 
the Catholic party would accept him as their leader, if once 
Guise was out of the way; but he quickly found that he had 
reckoned without his host, for the tidings of the assassination 
of the Duke were received in Paris and other towns which ad- 
hered to the League, with a degree of sorrow and indignation, 
which quickly ripened into open revolt. Henry, who has been 
well described as a King without honesty or patriotism, and 
a man without courage or virtue, imagined that he could 
revenge the “ barricades” by the assassination at Blois of 
the Duke of Guise and his brother, the Cardinal ; but no crime 
could restore the authority which he had allowed to slip out of 
his weak and vaccilating hands. Tidings reached him that the 
country was everywhere in revolt, and the last of the Valois, 
driven to bay in Tours, was compelled, as a final resource, 
to summon to his aid Henry of Navarre. “It is five 
months, wrote the latter to Corisande, early in the year 1589, 
since I was condemned as a heretic and as unworthy to 
succeed to the crown. I am at this moment its principal 
pillar.” The reconciliation of the King with the Protestants 
drew the moderate Catholics away from the League, whick 
was daily becoming more tyrannical, and Royalists and 
Protestants alike at this juncture joined the army of the two 
Kings. This force was supplemented by a powerful body of 
Swiss sent by the Protestant Cantons. “In order to win back 
your kingdom,” were Navarre’s words to Henry III, “ you 
must cross the bridges of Paris.” The siege of the capital 
began, and was making rapid progress, when the dagger of 
Jacques Clément, an ignorant and fanatical monk, ended 
the life of Henry, and brought Navarre to the throne. 

The adventures of the “ Gentleman of France” are thus in- 
terwoven with the dramatic incidents which render the closing 
months of the reign of Henry III. one of the most memorable 
periods in the annals of the nation. It was a period when the 
Royalists, the League, and the Religion kept France in a state 
of feverish excitement and incessant intrigue, and M. de 
Marsac’s courage and loyality were put to a severe strain nat 
merely by the exigencies and turmoil of the hour, but also 
because of the petulance and waywardness of his fair but irri- 
tating charge. The description of the manner in which Mdlle. 
de la Vire was lost in Blois, and the subsequent escapades of 
her bold champion, are told with a vividness and skill which 
hold attention spell-bound. Afterwards the plot thickens, and 
one difficulty after another follows in quick and bewildering 
succession, until it seems impossible that any way of escape 
can be found for De Marsac, pressed, as he is, by bold and 
unscrupulous foes, who appear to start out of the ground to 
foil his plans and arrest his progress. Gradually the im- 
perious and almost defiant mood of Mdlle. de la Vire 
softens, and when at length her valiant protector, plague- 
stricken, rides away alone to die, her womanly instincts con- 
quer, and she hastens to nurse him back to life and love. It 
is not, however, until Henry of Navarre has been suddenly 
raised to the throne that Gaston de Marsac is finally rewarded 
for his valour and devotion by the love of the maiden he has 
rescued, and the appreciation of the King whom he has 
served. 

In many respects this book is so noteworthy that it places 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living novelists. 
Few writers of fiction can so reproduce a distant epoch as to 
meet the fastidious demands of careful historical students, 
and if A Gentleman of France fails in this respect, it does so 
in the good company of Ivanhoe. Yet Mr. Weyman has 
caught with singular accuracy the general spirit of an age 
which is associated with the most brilliant political romances 
of Dumas; and he displays, in dealing with its incidents, a 
conspicuous mastery of its leading characteristics, whilst 
he brings to its interpretation not merely knowledge and 
imagination, but a subtle and delicate appreciation of the 
lights and shadows of contemporary biography. Henry of 
Valois is drawn to the life in all his weakness and treachery, 
his superstitious terror, and effeminate luxury. Henry of 
Navarre is, in many respects, one of the most perplexing 
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figures in history, and as we ponder his career, we are 
reminded of Matthew Arnold’s description of the life of 
another man, which was marked by “bursts of great heart, 
and slips in sensual mire.” In Henry of Navarre the tem- 
perament of our own Charles II. struggled with the principles 
of Admiral Coligny. His treatment of Condé is not to his 
credit, and few stories are more discreditable in their vulgar 
scandal than the last amours of Henry IV. Weare inclined 
to think, indeed, that Mr. Weyman’s brilliant picture of 
Henry de Bourbon leans almost too much to mercy’s side, 
for Michelet was probably right when he laid stress, not so 
much on the showy and attractive aspects, but rather on the 
unfathomable depth of indifference to all things which lay 
at the basis of the great King’s character. There are other 
miniatures in the book—cut with the grace and delicacy of a 
cameo—and so we encounter in this historical portrait-gallery 
the saturnine Turenne, rough of speech, overbearing in 
manner, but at heart as true as steel; De Maximilian de 
Rosny, Duke of Sully; and the brave, but boisterous and 
boastful, Crillon. Beyond all others, as quick with his sword 
as with his pen, stands Philip du Plessis-Mornay, the true- 
hearted friend and adviser of Henry of Navarre—a Calvinist 
whose memory even partisan Catholic historians have felt 
compelled to honour—a patriot who served France for her 
own sake, and “ put no farthing in his purse, and acquired no 
inch of land,” though others grew rich and powerful. 

After all, the strength of the book—its weakness lies in the 
extreme intricacy of its plot and the breathless haste of the 
story—is the unconscious self-revelation of the gallant Sieur 
de Marsac. He never poses, nor makes in the least degree a 
parade of his heroism; he simply tells with modest simplicity 
the perils and escapes of that fierce gallop to Blois, and the 
startling and bewildering adventures which overtook him at 
the very moment when, in the innocence of his heart, he 
deemed his mission was accomplished. The valour of the 
man, his adroit skill and cool nerve in swordsmanship, his 
delicate consideration and gentle patience with his rebellious 
and wayward charge, his superb common-sense in moments 
of supreme difficulty, and his rare devotion and self- 
sacrifice, render Gaspard de Marsac, grizzled veteran though 
he is, an ideal knight, and one who is worthy of the most 
romantic days of chivalry. 





A WINTER IN NORWAY.* 

In one of the most amusing of the little essays of the 
American humourist who calls himself “ Mark Twain,”’—if, 
indeed, it is not the gem of all of them,—a dissertation on 
Benjamin Franklin, the author pathetically complains how 
the example of that great light was made the terror of his 
childhood. ‘“ Anybody can do that,” he says, when informed 
that Franklin came to Philadelphia with half-a-crown in bis 
pocket. And that “everybody can’t be a bricklayer,” is his 
further remonstrance with his too assiduous monitors. With 
something of the same defensive feeling did: we begin the 
book before us. “ Everybody can’t go to Norway for the 
winter” is the answer which rises to one’s lips, when ad- 
monished by its accomplished authoress that “anybody can 
pass a summer holiday in Norway,” and know nothing about 
the business or the pleasure of it. Though in Norway, as, in- 
deed, in all other countries, winter is the most characteristic 
season for bringing out home-life and putting home to the 
test, those who, like the present writer, have sinned by being 
conducted thither on a tripper’s vessel in the summer, and 
have so made a passing acquaintance with her fiords and 
falls, cannot be prepared to admit that, as they couldn’t go in 
the winter, they had better not have gone at all. We must add 
that Mrs. Tweedie is perhaps a little too aggressively muscular, 
and a little too suggestive of the movement of the day, which 
seems to make of physical exercise almost the be-all and the 
end-all of the Briton’s being ; and beyond that we have little 
but commendation for a book which will be very widely read 
by all the lovers of adventurous travel on the one hand, and on 
the other, by those who will be more especially interested in 
the personal chapters upon such names of fame as Nansen, 
the latest inquirer into the secrets of the North Pole, and 
the later-day dramatists of Norway, Ibsen and Bjérnson. 


“Dr, Nansen is quite a young man, being only thirty-one years 
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of age. By birth a Norwegian, with characteristically fair hair 
which he wears brushed straight back from his high brow, he has 
the clear Norwegian blue eye. His small fair moustache sur. 
mounts a still smaller imperial. He is over six feet in height 
and with a figure unusually muscular, which, combined with great 
lithesomeness of movement, and his long stride and swinging gait, 
is curiously characteristic ; this is rendered even more noticeable 
by the strange dress and slouching felt hat he always wears, He 
rarely dons a topcoat, even in winter, and then only carries it 
thrown across one shoulder, with its long capes hanging down like 
a piece of drapery.” 

Tothe doctor our travelling ladies (for Mrs. Tweedie’s sister wag 
with her) had introductions, which were warmly acknowledged; 
and again they must remember that everybody is not in a posi- 
tion to carry such introductions with them. Nansen metand 
conducted them himself, a kind of personal conductor whom 
fewcansecure. His wife—his devoted companion and thesharer 
of all his work—his boat, and his schemes, and all that pertain 
thereto, are carefully and fully described; and so is the en. 
thusiastic assurance with which he looks to his return from 
the North Pole, even if his ice-proof boat with all her 
wonderful fittings and appliances should break down and fail 
him. He will find his way over the ice-fields somehow, and 
rejoin the wife whom he feels on the whole unable to take 
with him. He is a man who, as shown by an anecdote given 
by the writer, of his keeping a dinner appointment to the 
minute under very difficult circumstances during a visit to 
London, is Monte Cristo-like in his fidelity to his promises, 
It is part of his character to appreciate highly the rapidity 
and despatch of English transactions. ‘“ With your speed 
and our railway carriages, railway travelling would be quite 
perfect,” he once remarked. Of his wife’s accomplishments 
Dr. Nansen is especially proud, not only of her home 
qualities, but of her musical skill, for she is very popular in 
Norway as a professional singer, and follows her calling 
assiduously. She makes a speciality of the old Norse songs. 
Quite as proficient is she in athletics, and often accompanies 
her husband as a “skiléber” on his tours in the mountain 
snow, dressed in the Lapp costume of high reindeer-fur 
mocassins and short-skirted trousers to the knees; and can, on 
occasion, sleep ont in the snow at night in one of her hus- 
band’s wonderful fur-lined sleeping pockets. About this same 
skilébering we have a great deal to be told. The “ski” 
(pronounced “she”) are simply snowshoes, which our ladies 
put on for the first time with much hesitation, but only 
to become, by their own account, great proficients in the 
use of them afterwards. The ski are heavy and clumsy, 
and become so entangled, unless kept apart, that the wearer 
cannot move. On their first expedition their ski ran 
away with the visitors, and gave them a succession of 
spills in the snow, till they reached their destination, 
much to the amusement of the onlookers, who had to pick 
them up every time they fell, as they lay entangled in their 
ski. The “‘kjolke,” which is a snowshoe aggravated into a 
carriage, about a foot wide and six feet long, is raised on 
runners about eight or ten inches, the occupant sitting out- 
side, rather far back, with feet tucked in under the seat, 
and resting on the runners. He steers with a pole from 
twelve to eighteen feet long, and goes five or six miles down 
a mountain in about twenty minutes. We are not surprised 
to hear that kjelke-racing requires a great deal of care, and 
is indeed so dangerous that there has been some talk of sup- 
pressing it. It is, however, according to the account in the 
book, far more refined and poetical, and not a whit more rough, 
than the footballing which has become so prominent of late 
at home. As for the ski, people may tumble about and hurt 
themselves to their hearts’ content, and be never the worse 
for it. The women generally prefer to go on the kjcelke with 
a man who guides it while the woman sits in front, when 
only a spill can part them, once started, till they reach the 
bottom. 


“A friend,” says Mrs. Tweedie, “told us a funny little story 
He was riding his kjelke down from Holmenkollen, and before 
him in the road, to his surprise, he saw a lady and gentleman 
walking. He called loudly to them to get out of the way; but 
either they did not hear, or his pace was too great, or they could 
not move aside. On he rushed madly on his little kjoelke, which, 
before he knew what had happened, whipped the lady up, and 
there she was sitting in front of him! What was his astonish- 
ment to find he was carrying an utter stranger down the mountain 
side at this breakneck pace! He was too busy and too breathless 
to speak, and they sped away. It was a curious position, to say 
the least of it, for neither could see the other’s face. The lady 
knew she must sit. quite still, and after the first shock tucked her 
feet away, and remained in quiet bewilderment till they reached 
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the bottom. There they stood aghast. Each bowed to the other. 

Each apologised,—the one for being in the way, the other for 

pearing the fair lady off so unceremoniously. All reserve quickly 

wore off, and they were soon laughing and chatting together, so 
that by the time the brother_arrived, he found them the best of 

friends.” J 

We quite agree with Mrs. Tweedie that such an involuntary 
Lochinvar-like feat ought to have ended in a marriage, and 
regret, with her, that nothing camejof it. 
As for the ski, for an ordinary’man, they are eight or nine 
feet long, “and about four-and-a-half inches wide, and an 
inch at the thickest part, that is to say, immediately under 
the foot, but towards either end they taper to half this thick- 
ness.” We give the proportions as the lady gives them, pre- 
suming that the inch means an inch deep. Where snow 
covers the ground for six or seven feet for months, with abso- 
lutely dry air and seldom any wind, the ski are an absolute 
necessity. “Everything is done on ski—the farmer goes to 
milk his cows on ski, the children go to school on ski, the 
postman carries the letters on ski; without ski life would 
become impossible. With them, Norway’s mountains can be 
traversed from end to end during the many months of winter’s 
snow.” Theresult of this is, of course, any amount of com- 
petition in the use of ski, till it seems to combine in Norway 
the purpose of ordinary locomotion with those of athletic 
exercise. Every village has its snowshoe club, which holds 
competitions and gives prizes, and once a year sends its 
best representative to Christiania to compete in the “ great 
skirend,” the annual snowshoe race, which surpasses the 
Derby as a national excitement; and the picture given by 
our authoress of the competition which she fortunately 
witnessed in the February of 1891 and 1893, is vivid and 
fascinating enough to be heartily commended to our 
readers. Perhaps in a spell of home-cold, where ski are 
not, and where winds very decidedly are, we rather prefer 
to read of Capri and the South, to “thinking of the frosty 
Caucasus ;” but that does not affect the value of the 
description :—“ To see a man go uphill, his legs apart, and 
stamping the snow at each step, is most amusing from 
behind, the movement so closely resembles a frog with his 
little bent legs. The less experienced, and the women, travel 
uphill sideways, making a series of crab-like movements.” 
When the snow is very soft, or sticky, the ski is greased 
with a candle; and the lovers of “records” will like to be told 
that Carl Hegsbro did his twelve English miles, in spite of 
steepness and turns and everything, in 1 hour, 46 minutes, 
36 seconds ; the next man in nineteen seconds more,—surely a 
wonderfully close thing. As for the jumping, the Arabian 
nights are prosaic to these Norwegian days :— 

‘The descent of some four hundred feet was very steep, almost 

perpendicular, if one may say so. [Indeed, one may almost say 
anything.] At the given word, No. 1 rushed from the plateau on 
the hill-top, down the hill itself. The pace, in consequence of the 
steepness, was tremendons. On he came; on to the platform built 
out from the mountain-side he rushed ; then, with a huge spring, his 
legs doubled up, and whirling his arms like a windmill to keep his 
balance, he jumped. Oh, what a moment of profound excitement! 
Would he regain his footing all that distance below? No, he 
did not; but rolled over and over again down the hillside in the 
snow. How it happened he did not kill himself during his series 
of summersaults, with nine feet of wood strapped to each foot, 
seemed to be miraculous. But the snow was so profound, he 
simply disappeared into its depth, while it rose like the foam of 
the sea around him, and he ultimately emerged none the worse 
for his bath. «....... Out of all those hundred competitors, the 
average was over 60ft. It sounds incredible, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact. The longest jump of all was 26} metres, that is, to very 
nearly 88 ft., but the man did not regain his footing. One who 
jumped 22 metres, and landed on his feet to continue his course, 
won the King’s cup and the ladies’ purse. We looked on and 
marvelled.” 
As for us, we read and marvel more, and think it nothing 
when the lady tells us that, finding the road impassable for 
their sledge, she and her sister got out and walked up and 
down on their ski till they had trampled the snow down, and 
could proceed comfortably. We only trust that the shades of 
Mandeville and Munchausen can listen all unmoved. 

Anyhow, many of our authoress’s chapters are immensely 
entertaining, and we really do not much care to select where 
all is quotable. It is very amusing to read of the arrival 
of the travellers at the little hostelry of Hitterdal, so benumbed 
with cold that they had to be unpacked, to descend hungry to 
a nine-o’clock dinner, and refuse cheese in fond anticipation of 
a sweet, to be offered an ice-pudding, hard as the miller’s 
millstone, and white as a snow-capped peak. The beaming 








handmaiden—and very nice they are in Norway, even in 
summer—informed them, in answer to their “Why, oh why?” 
that they had made it by standing it outside the window all 
day, and that “all English people like an ice-pudding when 


they come here.” Well, we remember that we did, and feel 
more guilty than ever for our national summer sins. No, 
there must be no more Cooks and Gazes, and all must winter 
upon ski. As for another diet-story, we can sympathise about 
the terrible “ negsost,” or brown goats’-milk cheese, for which 
“a liking takes some time to acquire,” and laugh at the ben 
trovato anecdote which tells of a Norwegian who sent some 
to a German friend, to be answered: “ The soap is very nice ; 
but we find great difficulty in making it lather.” With the 
round-faced blonde who waited on the ladies, we answer in 
Norwegian, “Tak,” or “Thank you,” as she said to every- 
thing. On our Norwegian trip-ship, we remember that the 
maiden answered always just the same. 

“As the Mahometan slips off his boots before entering his 

temple, the visitor leaves his snow-coverings in the hall before 
entering a Norwegian sitting-room. The girl waited, and we 
nodded; but she still waited. What could she want? At last, 
by her gesticulations, we discovered she wanted our goloshes; but 
unfortunately we could not oblige her, as we had none on. 
Having at last made her understand this fact, she looked dis- 
appointed, and calmly beckoned us back to the mat to wipe our 
feet again.” 
There is another characteristic introduction to the mighty 
Ibsen, that exceedingly strange and very much discussed 
author who has become so great a fact of the day. Here, too, 
we have interesting and vivid description, which confirms all 
that we have read of the Norwegian playwright,—his shyness 
and politeness, his retired and reserved nature, his love of 
minute neatness and simplicity of surrounding, and his own 
want of apparent sympathy with the morbid teachings of his 
own drama. His life is interestingly told; how, after being 
brought up to wealth, he had entirely to make his own way 
in the world through his father’s loss of fortune; began 
as a doctor, turned Radical politician, was plucked in Greek 
and mathematics, was made stage-manager for seven years at 
Bergen through the influence of Ole Bull at £67 a year; and 
so learning his dramatist’s trade (very rarely learned, it must 
be said, except through some such intimate association), 
became manager of a new theatre at Christiania, and blos- 
somed into the playwright who has made, it is said, more 
money by his pen than any other living author. He still 
retains, the authoress tells us, his love of stage-m»nagement, 
and takes the greatest interest in the production of his own 
work, carefully instructing his actors in their parts. His 
son married Bjérnson’s daughter; and the two, who were once 
great friends and then estranged, are reunited with a difference 
through a common grandson called Tancred :— 

“ They remain friends, but they agree to differ on almost every 
point in life. Two men more utterly unlike in temperament and 
style could not possibly be found. They look upon life with 
totally different eyes; they enjoy absolutely dissimilar surround- 
ings ; they do not agree on any one subject; yet each is deferential 
to the other’s opinions.” 

Bjérnson, certainly very unlike his rival from the striking 
photographs which appear of them, with nothing but spectacles 
in common, is the subject of another chapter. He has attained, 
of course, nothing like the European reputation of Ibsen, but 
must be the pleasanter companion. Unlike the Ibsen of the 
present day, he throws his heart chiefly into politics, where 
he is great on the Nationalist side. Between Swedish Pro- 
tection and Norwegian Free-trade—a Swedish army and a 
Norwegian navy, Sweden with a nobility and Norway with 
none—the struggle is constant, and Bjérnson one of its 
chief fighters. But he has also his “fad,” like Ibsen, on 
heredity, which, according to him, however, is a blessing in 
that it enables men to know the tendencies they have to 
combat, whereas with Ibsen it is a curse which cannot be 
overcome. His father was the parson of a little Norwegian 
village, and at twenty, after “cramming” with Ibsen at the 
Christiania University, he took to the profession of journalism. 
His eldest son is an actor and manager of the National 
Theatre at Christiania, a post for which he is trained, excel- 
ling in some of his father’s creations. In one part he is 
famous for a direct imitation of his father. Our ladies, who 
seem to know. everybody, made friends with the leading Nor- 
wegian actress, and so became as familiar with theatres as 
with snowshoes or with Arctic exploration. 


Our space forbids us further dealing with Mrs. Tweedie’s 
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pages, which, from start to finish, are really a treat. At the 
very outset at Victoria she was nearly prevented from going 
by what looked like detective interference. And moonlight 
and stars, adventures and oddities, follow in fast succession 
through a book introduced to us with a modest little preface 
which makes us feel that we have found a pleasant com- 
panion. We “rose with purpose dread” when we found that 
she thinks it so wicked or feeble to go to Norway in the 
summer, and can assure her that the present writer was 
neither “eaten by flies, deprived of proper accommodation, 
or starved for want of food,” even though guilty of that 
heinous sin. And we gasp at Mrs. Tweedie’s tales sometimes. 
Bat her book of travel is altogether too racy, too breezy, too 
observant, and too new to let us part from her with anything 
but the most sincere compliments, and the best wishes for 
an unlimited number of readers. 





DR. JESSOPP’S ESSAYS.* 
THERE is nothing more catching than the “antiquarian 
fever,” as Monkbarns properly named it. The disease is 
taken suddenly in middle-age, or is perhaps inoculated in 
childhood by an insatiable curiosity over old tales and half- 
forgotten legends. Men dig and delve in dusty corners of 
history, and reconstruct buried cities from fragments turned 
up by ploughshares, as Professor Owen built up the extinct 
Moa of New Zealand from the testimony of a single bone six 
inches in length. The present writer chanced, the other day, 
to overhear a fragmentary conversation between two farmers 
as to a certain ill-defined boundary. “It’s not set down in 
the deeds,” said one; “ but I scented the lines of a bank where 
the boundary must have been.” It is this faculty for scenting 
out information and following up minute clues that makes your 
successful antiquarian. Dr. Jessopp is a delightful pioneer 
in such fields of knowledge ; he is imbued with what Byron 
calls “The power of Thought,—the magic of the Mind.” 
He has a mania for scrutinising old documents, and the 
older they are the better he likes them,—old Court Rolls, 
old registers and parochial papers, conveyances and wills, 
all are fish that come to his net. As he tells us in this new 
volume of Random Roaming :—“It is a very curious and 
wholly irrepressible and incurable monomania; but I grieve 
to say—for by my confession I shall be sure to incur the 
ridicule and scornful pity of my fellow-creatures—I grieve to 
say that Iam one who suffers from this form of madness.” 
From a bit of shrivelled vellum containing bailiffs’ accounts 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1306, Dr. Jessopp has 
“‘scented ” the manner and mode of life of a “ Fourteenth- 
Century Parson,’—the Rev. John de Gurnay, rector of 
Harpley, in the county of Norfolk. Besides being rector of 
the parish, Mr. de Gurnay was also lord of the manor; and we 
are told about his half-timbered manor-house (or houses, for 
he had two, between which he divided the year), his garden, 
apple-orchard, and hemp-land, his farming and household 
arrangements. “ The state kept up by the rector of Harpley 
during his thirty-one weeks’ residence at the manor-house (of 
Harpley), fairly staggers us when we come to analyse it,” 
says Dr. Jessopp. “He resided there during the winter 
months only. During this time two horses were kept in 
the home stable for domestic, as distinct from farming, pur- 
poses, and they had the liberal allowance of about half-a-peck 
of oats a day. The rector had beside his ‘ palfrey,’ and 
during the whole period of thirty-one weeks, the account 
shows that there was an average of seven other riding-horses 
belonging to the guests, and at least two more belonging to 
one Simon Tripping, who, I think, must have been the great 
man’s hunisman.” Then Dr. Jessopp reckons the allowance 
of oats for porridge in the kitchen at about a bushel a week, 
and not less than a thousand barrels of home-brewed beer for 
the year. The food seems to have been unlimited, thirty-one 
swine, eleven sheep, four piglings, two hundred head of 
poultry, including eighty-six geese, and fifty-two quarters of 
wheat, besides oats and pease, does not make a bad total 
for a winter’s consumption by one household, though neither 
beef nor veal seems to have formed part of the bill of fare. 
As Dr. Jessopp remarks, “It is a startling view of the 
way of life which a rich man led in those days—but it 
must be remembered that he stayed at home, and that he had 
no laxuries—absolutely none.” The rector was necessarily 
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unmarried, and in Adam Bualur’s accounts, only one woman’s 
pame occurs—Emma, the dairywoman—who also presided 
over the brewery and poultry-yard. Besides being a zealons 
parish priest and a master of hounds, Mr. de Gurnay must 
have been an active man, with a talent for originating and 
developing ideas, for in the year 1306 he obtained the Royal 
licence to institute a fair on his manor of Harpley, and cele- 
brated the opening on St. Lawrence’s Day with a great feast, 
to which all the neighbourhood was invited. This fair 
flourished exceedingly, and continued to be held in August 
for more than five centuries, only coming to an end fifty 
years ago. 


In the chapter called “ Random Roaming,” which is at once 
the title and keynote of the book, Dr. Jessopp discourses in a 
pleasant, fragmentary way on various castles and towns,— 
Bramber, Pevensey, Canterbury, Chichester. He mentions 
the old Roman road that ran from ancient Chichester to 
Southampton, and we wish he had roamed along it and re. 
constructed for us in his graphic way the great Roman villa 
at Bignor facing the Downs, where intruding roots and 
burrowing moles are slowly disintegrating the mosaic floors, 
the peacocks, Junos, and Medusas ; to say nothing of ruthless 
frost-fingers that clutch at the brilliant marbles in spite of 
protecting coverings and thatched roofs. There are scoffers 
who profess to despise such old-world lore, who quote 
Monkbarns and the Kaim of Kinprunes, and mutter with 
old Edie,—“Pretorian here, Pretorian there, I mind the 
bigging o’t;” or refer with a contemptuous smile to 
Mr. Pickwick’s discovery of an ancient inscription in the 
village of Cobham. Such men are blind because they 
will not see, they have no imaginations, nd curiosity to grope 
into the hidden past, no longings to hold converse with their 
predecessors; they would not say with Teufelsdréckh, “ Towns 
also and cities, especially the ancient, I failed not to look upon 
with interest. How beautiful to see thereby, as through a 
long vista, into the remote time; to have, as it were, an actual 
section of almost the earliest past brought safe into the 
present, and set before your eyes!” East Anglia was the 
battle-ground of all the invading tribes,—Romans, Angles, 
Danes, and Normans, in turn harried and conquered it; and at 
Castle Acre are to be found, by those who have eyes to see, 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon fortifications side by side. Though 
the Angles succeeded the Romans, their earthworks and 
their weapons generally were more barbaric, as their pottery 
and ornaments were much inferior. According to the 
testimony of Sir John Evans, the urns containing human 
ashes that were “digged up” in a field at Old Walsingham, 
and inspired the author of Hydriotaphia, were the inferior 
Saxon cinerary urns, and not Roman as was conjectured by 
Sir Thomas Browne, though he allowed that “ what time the 
persons of these Ossuaries entered the famous nations of the 
dead, and slept with princes and counsellors, might admit a 
wide solution,” and goes on to say, that “who were the 
proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes made 
up, were a question above antiquarism.” Dr. Jessopp tells us 
of the Peddar’s Way, of Icenian fortress, Roman castrum, and 
Saxon burh, of the landing of the Vikings, the triumph of 
Christianity, and the erection of a great Cluniac Priory by 
William de Warrenne in Norman times. ‘It is not,” he says, 
“because Castle Acre can boast of a Roman camp, nor be- 
cause it contains a Saxon cemetery, nor because its great 
earthworks are a wonder and astonishment to the passers-by, 
nor because the Norman Castle has a tale of its own to tell, 
nor because its parish church is a noble specimen of fourteenth- 
century architecture—nor even because the Cluniac Priory is 
so splendid and interesting a monument of bygone greatness, 
that this out-of-the-way Norfolk village is so well worth a 
visit ; but because all these things are to be seen in so small 
an area, and all may be inspected in a few hours.” The East 
Anglians seem to have been at all times addicted to hiding 
their money and valuables in the earth, and this is hardly to 
be wondered at when we consider the invasions to which the 
east coast of England was peculiarly liable. In “ Hill- 


digging and Magic,” Dr. Jessopp tells us of treasure-trove 
of British coins, “struck, it may be, in some rude mint of the 
great Queen Boadicea,” of Roman coins buried for fifteen cen- 
turies, and silver pennies of the reigns of Henry II. and Henry 
III. The “hill-diggers” of the fifteenth century rifled the 
old barrows and tumuli where chieftains had been buried, 
and left little plunder for modern investigators. There were 
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Dousterswivels in the fifteenth century ; we read of John Cans | forms of egoism; few more insidious than that which besets 


and Robert Hikkes, who in 1465, did make a strange and 
unlawful compact with an accursed spirit, and by his aid 
discovered treasure, probably on the principle of the old 
saying, “He that hides, finds.” 

The book as a whole is perhaps not equal in interest to the 
Coming of the Friars, with its account of the mendicant 
orders, and the painfully graphic pictures of the Black Death 
in the reign of Edward III. It is more disconnected and 
discursive, though as genially pleasant as ever. We have a 
glimpse of Dr. Jessopp’s own parish in “ A Rustic Retrospect,” 
and some gossip about the old school of “ Skeorn’s Inga,” 
where the late Baron Alderson began the famous educational 
career that culuminated in the double honours of Senior 
Wrangler and Chancellor’s Medallist; and a chronique 
scandaleuse of one Parson Beevor, “a big, burly, sloppy sort 
of a man,” who married his cook in 1799, and was consequently 
hooted out of his parish. The “Scheme for Clergy Pensions” 
is a sequel to some of the articles in Trials of a Country 
Parson, and deals with the difficult question of compulsory 
clergy insurance, and the retirement of aged or unfit clergy- 
men. The last paper, on “ Village Almshouses,” speaks for 
itself. There can be no better monuments erected to the 
memory of any one than those little bavens of rest for worn- 
out wayfarers, who would otherwise drift into the work- 
house ; aged men and women who have worked hard and 
industriously all the days of their strength, and have yet 
failed to make a provision for old age, who ask for nothing 
but an independent roof to shelter them, liberty to enjoy the 
sunshine in their own patch of garden, and a weekly dole to 
keep them from starving. For such shelters in the evening 
of life for honest working men and women, Dr. Jessopp pleads 
with his usual earnestness and vigour, and belies his own 
assertion that he knows nothing of the present; that he finds 
it hard to understand because it is so near and cramping 
with its close pressure, and that his chief interests are con- 
cerned with the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 





MRS. BESANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


LIKE many other people who feel that they have sufiered 
from the misconceptions and misrepresentations of the world, 
Mrs. Besant has written an apologia pro vité sud in the form 
of an autobiography. Not that she professes any intention 
of offering an explanation or defence for the opinions which 
brought about her hostile attitude towards society—or, 
perhaps, we should rather say which attracted the hostility 
of society towards herself—for the only reason that she gives 
for telling the story of her life is the hope that the tale may 
prove profitable to others whose lives are darkened by the 
same troubles and doubts which she has experienced in her 
own. Whether or not her book is likely to have this effect, 
is a question which need not be considered. But there is one 
result which may attend her labours, and not an undesirable 
one. Her history may induce society to be less hasty and more 
charitable in passing judgment upon those whorebel against the 
opinion of the majority That Mrs. Besant has herself chiefly to 
thank for the unenviable notoriety which she achieved is true 
enough ; but that does not acquit the world of having treated 
her with scant justice, or of lending a credulous ear to charges 
which could not be fairly made against her. The autobio- 
graphy before us has every appearance of being a truthful and 
perfectly honest production. It is not easy for people to tell 
the exact truth about themselves, for the simple reason that 
they themselves are generally the last to recognise it; but at 
jeast they can be honest in stating what they believe to 
be the truth, and there is every reason to think that is 
what Mrs. Besant has done. At first sight this account 
seems rather an inconsistent one; but it is not difficult to 
read between the lines and recognise how consistent it is 
throughout, granting one or two unusual combinations in 
the character. And, seen from this point of view, the self- 
drawn portrait is by no means without interest. It is that of 
a woman of considerable ability and but little knowledge, 
of an independent mind and very dependent affections, 
an alternate prey to religious fervour and religious doubt, 
unselfish in the matter of material advantage and painfully 
self-centred, possessed of most of the Christian virtues, but 
absolutely devoid of Christian humility. There are many 








* Annie Besant: an Autobiography, London : T. Fisher Unwin, 


Mrs. Besant. She herself seems only to have half-recognised 
its existence. ‘ Looking back to-day over my life,” she writes, 
“T see that its keynote—through all the blunders, and blind 
mistakes, and clumsy follies—has been a longing to sacrifice 
to something felt as greater than the self.” And, she adds, 
the sacrifice was to her the “ supremely attractive thing;” to 
make it required no painfui surrender of her own wishes, 
rather it was a “joyous springing forward along the easiest 
path.” For which reason she is ready to disclaim all credit 
for self-denial and self-sacrifice. But there her reasoning 
stops short. She does not pursue it to the logical conclusion 
that there was self-indulgence in yielding to the longing for 
sacrifice, and, apparently, she fails to realise how extremely 
selfish some of her sacrifices were. It is possible to be self- 
seeking in the matter of spiritual as well as material advan- 
tage, and to do injury to other people’s spiritual interests by 
attaching an altogether inordinate importance to one’s own. 
Mrs. Besant’s sense of the importance of her own convictions 
was deplorably exaggerated. 

It might very well be that this longing for sacrifice was the 
keynote of her earlier life. But, to be brutally candid, it was 
a longing to sacrifice what other people cared for, in order to 
obtain what Mrs. Besant cared for. The supreme luxury, in 
her eyes, was a conspicuous martyrdom. It is not easy to 
obtain martyrdom after a legitimate fashion nowadays, and 
the martyrdom that fell to her lot was consequently an 
inglorious one. To do her justice, she seems to have felt no 
doubts on the subject herself, entertaining a perfectly genuine 
enthusiasm for her own heroism. There is something rather 
piteous, as well as ludicrous, in the blindness that shut her 
eyes tothe real state of affairs. Endowed with a fatal facility 
of speech, she set herself to teach long before she had learnt, 
with the result that her own ignorance grew the more con- 
firmed. Even in the light of such knowledge as she has now 
attained, she views her past labours with perfect self-com- 
placency, and quotes long passages from her essays on 
atheism—the name which she gives to the crude form of 
utilitarianism which served her for the time as a religious 
creed—with unconcealed satisfaction. Let the author speak 
for herself :— 

“My main contentions were true, and needed to be made; from 
many aChristian pulpit to-day may be heard the echo of free- 
thought teaching ; men’s minds have been awakened, their know- 
ledge enlarged ; and while I condemn the unnecessary harshness 
of some of my language, I rejoice that I played my part in that 
education of England which has made impossible for evermore 
the crude superstitions of the past, and the repetition of the 
cruelties and injustices under which preceding heretics suffered. 
But my extreme political views had also much to do with the 
general feeling of hatred with which I was regarded. Politics, as 
such, I cared for not at all, for the necessary compromises of 
political life were intolerable to me; but wherever they touched 
on the life of the people they became to me of burning interest. 
The land-question, the incidence of taxation, the cost of Royalty, 
the obstructive power of the House of Lords. These were matters 
to which I put my hand; I was a Home-ruler, too, of course, 
and a passionate opponent of all injustice to nations weaker 
than ourselves, so that I found myself always in opposition 
to the Government of the day. Against our aggressive and 
oppressive policy in Ireland, in the Transvaal, in India, in 
Afghanistan, in Burmah, in Egypt, I lifted up my voice in all 
our great towns, trying to touch the consciences of the people, 
and to make them feel the immorality of a land-stealing, piratical 
policy. Against war, against capital punishment, against flogging, 
demanding national education instead of big guns, public libraries 
instead of warships,—no wonder I was denounced as an agitator, 
a firebrand, and that all orthodox society turned up at me its 
most respectable nose.” 


Orthodox society had probably never heard of her or her 
teaching, had she not wilfully provoked prosecution, by pub- 
lishing a certain pamphlet, with whose ideas, by the way, 
she did not agree. One thing at. least stands to the 
credit of her honesty; while she exaggerates the import- 
ance of her crusade, she does not exaggerate the scanty 
equipment with which she undertook it. She did not care 
for politics, she says, because the necessary compromises of 
political life were intolerable to her. In other words, the recog- 
nition of two sides to every question, the task of collecting 
information on both sides, and the anxious consideration of 
all available evidence before passing judgment, were things 
which she abhorred. How youthfully ignorant was her enthu- 
siasm may be seen on almost every page of her book. Her 
religious convictions were formed and abandoned with equal 





haste; and it was with the utmost fervour and the least pos- 
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sible understanding that she professed herself successively a 
Christian, a Theist, an Atheist, a Socialist, and a Theosophist. 
“Of course,” as she says, she had strong opinions on the 
Irish question. The extent of her knowledge may be 
measured from the fact that she went “all up and down 
England,” preaching from the text that there was no crime 
in Ireland save that provoked by “the crimes of rack- 
renting and most brutal eviction.” “A striking point on 
these evictions I quoted from Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who, using 
Mr. Gladstone’s words that a sentence of eviction was a sen- 
tence of starvation, told of fifteen thousand processes of evic- 
tion issued in that one year.” Comment is needless. Again, 
on the subject of Socialism, we find her writing, “ Socialism, 
in its splendid ideal, appealed to my heart, while the 
economic soundness of its basis convinced my head...... 
Why should people be pauperised by a rate-supported meal, 
and not pauperised by State-supported police, drainage, road- 
mending, street-lighting, &c.?” One is driven to suspect 
that to the end of her life Mrs. Besant will never quite dis- 
tinguish the difference between her heart and her head. 

And this is the woman to whom the world wanted to affix 
the label of “ Dangerous,”—one who has never outgrown the 
romantic ideals and unreasoning enthusiasm of a clever 
school-girl. Clever, she undoubtedly was, and one cannot 
help thinking that she might have made an honourable name 
for herself in more than one walk in life had she brought 
herself to undergo the necessary training and discipline. 
Even the book before us shows signs of a very considerable 
literary capacity. The portrait that she draws of Mr. Brad- 
laugh is full of interest, though presenting rather a one-sided 
view of that remarkable man; and there are occasional 
passages which rise to a high point of eloquence. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———— 


Some Personal Reminiscences of the Curé de St. Germain lV’ Auzerrois. 
(Mathieson and Sons.)—This is an interesting and graphic little 
sketch of one of the best class cf French priests, with the long 
head and wistful face which seems to express the devoutness and 
detachment of mind most appropriate to his calling. The Abbé 
Legrand, curé de St. Germain |’Auxerrois, in Paris, was very fond 
of travel, and was known to his fellow-priests in Paris as 
“L’Abbé Voyageur.” He seems to have had charge of the 
writer of this little sketch during his boyhood, and to have given 
him a taste for observation, and for noting the special character 
of the scenes through which he passed. Here is an admirable 
picture of one of the great baronial halls of the earlier régime, 
to which he was taken, in the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, by 
the Abbé who is the subject of this biography :— 


“The house was a square, with, within its walls, a large paved 
court. A great closed grille prevented access, the outside stone 
staircase was unsafe and disused. An old carriage, a state car- 
riage probably, stood in the courtyard, its large open panels telling 
of a bygone date, as did the steps, large enough to accommodate 
a page on either side. Another out of use carriage was there, less 
old in appearance, though still venerable. <A cabriolet with its 
hood up was the nearest representative of any modern convey- 
ance. Wandering round to another side of the house, the writer 
stood before the open kitchen door. A spacious apartment : three 
stone tables at intervals on each side, each upon four quadrangu’ar 
stone supports. Underneath and on each side, also, was a channel, 
hewn in the stone floor, along which rippled the clear water from 
the brook, and out at the extremity of the room into the water 
channel, after having been used for cleansing of vegetables and 
general kitchen use.” 


The Abbé’s benevolence was great, and his reticence was also 
great. He loved to give, but not to dwell on his generosity, or, 
indeed, on himself at all. Even during his last illness, he diverted 
the conversation as often as possible from the subject of himself, 
and died in a reticence almost as fixed and determined as he had 
shown in life :— 


“He had not slept, did not sleep: ‘Je ne dors pas; je prie; je 
pense 4 vous pendant la nuit. Que la volonté de Dieu soit faite,’ 
but not in a sad tone of voice, in a perfectly resolute way; just 
as if he had said thoughtfully ‘ We all grow older, and as we grow 
older we should feel that God’s will is right and is best.’ And that 
is much what the dear Curé has many a time told the writer. It 
was impossible to think him old, even as he lay in his small bed, 
his face worn somewhat, and thin. ‘ Heureusement je puis prendre 
quelque chose. On me donne du lait. Ilest bon. Le bouillon, 
il est bon aussi. Et le cocoa. Je le trouve bon.’ It seemed so 
hopeful. He was thin, it is true. He scarcely looked tired. His 
eye was good, his glasses lay just before him upon the sheet. His 
voice was firm, and hearing perfect. The inflexions of the voice 


were just as usual, and in those particulars no evidence of failing 
power was perceptible.” 











Altogether, this is a vivid picture of a grave, self-possessed, disin- 
terested, solitary priest, who thought little of himself, and much 
of those whom he could help or influence for good. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1894. Every new republica- 
tion of Dod is welcome. There is no Parliamentary companion go 
useful and so carefully kept up to date. Only eight months have 
elapsed since the last publication, but eleven seats have since 
been vacated in the House of Commons. The present issue con- 
tains a list of the Acts of Parliament passed during the Session,— 
which, however, are few and unimportant. 

Goethe Reviewed After Sixty Years. By J. R. Seeley, Litt.D. 
(Seeley and Co.)—In 1884, fifty-two years, i.e. after Goethe's 
death, Professor Seeley published three essays on the great 
poet in the Contemporary Review. These he has reprinted in 
this volume, revised and enlarged. No more sane and lucid 
critic than Professor Seeley is to be found, and for a true appre- 
ciation of Goethe, who is worshipped by many and abhorred by 
some, such qualities are greatly needed. We would especially direct 
the attention of our readers to the two last chapters, “ The Great 
Heathen ” and “ Another Religion,” in which Goethe’s attitude to 
Christianity and to religion in general is admirably summed up. 
Professor Seeley does not err on the side of severity. Possibly 
some readers may think him too lenient; one can hardly deny 
that the poet’s objection to Christianity was an objection ina 
great degree to the moral constraint which it claims to exercise ; 
but the chapters may be read with special interest and profit. 

The “ Border Edition” of the Waverley Novels for February 
(Nimmo) contains Sé. Ronan’s Well, a story that would have proved 
a great tragedy had it not been for the false delicacy of James 
Ballantyne. As the tale now stands, there is not sufficient reason 
for the remorse and madness of Clara Mowbray, and Scott was 
right in his belief that the narrative was “ weakened and per- 
plexed.” “The delicate printer,’ says Lockhart, “shrank from 
the idea of obtruding on the fastidious public the possibility of 
any personal contamination having been incurred by a highborn 
damsel of the nineteenth century.” Scott bowed to the objection 
much against his will. ‘ You would never have quarrelled with 
it,” he said, “ had the thing happened to a girl in gingham,—the 
silk petticoat can make little difference” Scott, as all his readers 
know, was not at home in the delineation of modern social life, 
and St. Ronan’s Well, despite the incomparable Meg Dods and 
Mrs. Blower, is a comparative failure. This is Mr. Lang's 
opinion. Scott was unfitted, he says, to write the domestic 
novel; but there are passages in it, as he points out, on the 
highest level of poetic invention. Among the ten fine etchings in 
the novel, special praise is due to “ Meg Dods” and “ St. Ronan’s 
Village,” drawn by Sir G. Reid,—Meg being etched by Mr. 
Boucher, and the village by Mr. Cameron. Very felicitous, too, 
is the “ Reappearance of Tyrvel;” and indeed there is not one of 
the etchings that does not illustrate the text. No novel of the 
series, it appears to us, has been treated more admirably ——The 
“ Dryburgh Edition” of the Waverley Novels for February (A. and 
C. Black) contains Quentin Durward, which ranks with the most 
powerful of Scott’s romances. The book contains ten effective 
illustrations drawn by H. M. Paget, and engraved on wood by 
J.D. Cooper. Hazlitt writes somewhere of paying five shillings 
for the loan of one of the “ Waverleys” from the circulating 
library. How glad would he have been to purchase the novel for 
that sum in a handsome volume like this! 

The Beatitudes. By E. C. Dermer, D.D. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford.)—These “Studies for Lent ”—sermonettes, we may call 
them, if the author will excuse the unceremonious word—may be 
commended to readers. The preacher speaks plainly, simply, 
affectionately. No one can read these brief discourses (some 
eight pages long on an average) without profit. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (Chatto and 
Windus) appears in its “thirty-fourth annual publication.” 
There is little or nothing to be said of this useful volume that 
has not been said before. It gives information which could not 
be found elsewhere. If a critic should object that all the families 
mentioned are not “county,” it might be answered that the 
word is difficult to define, and of continually shifting application. 
Some of these magnates are certainly “ancestors,” but they are 
not the less noticeable for that.——Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes (Kelly and Co.) is now but one year 
short of its majority, and is so well known as to need no com- 
mendation. It is corrected, we see, up to January 25th, and will 
be found, from the combination of information which it gives, 
to be peculiarly useful. 

The Engineer’s Year-Book. By H. R. Kempe. (Crosby Lock- 
wood.)—This Year-Book is a new publication. It contains 
“ formule, rules, tables, data, and memoranda in civil, mechanical, 
electrical, marine, and mine engineering.” The enormous 
| variety of facts brought together in this volume quite defy 
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description, not to speak of criticism. Glancing through its 
pages, we find a curious specimen which may be quoted. A 
powerful human voice, when there is no wind, can reach 460 ft. ; 
« with a barely observable breeze,” it goes three miles. 


The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co.)—This is 
the “ forty-ninth annual issue ” of a volume which tells us about 
the newspapers, magazines, reviews, and periodicals generally 
published in the United Kingdom and the British Isles. A sup- 
plement, which is scarcely less interesting, gives similar informa- 
tion for the Empire generally, giving at the same time various 
facts of a kindred kind. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory. By William Schooling. 
(Trafalgar Buildings, W.C.)—It will be observed that the work 
has been taken up, in consequence of Mr. Bourne’s death, by a 
new editor. It presents the same interesting and useful features. 
If any one item is especially valuable, it is the cost per cent. on 
the Premium Income,—the London Life, Clergy Mutual, and 
Equitable, in this order, stand highest. The figures are 5:16, 6:16, 
and 6°39. 

The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Vol. IX. 1886-1888. (Methuen and Co.)—This volume 
opens with the speech delivered in the House of Commons on the 
“ Government of Ireland Bill” (April 8th, 1886), and ends with a 
speech delivered at the Memorial Hall (May 9th, 1888), on “ The 
Government of Ireland.” 

Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography. (E. Stanford.) 

—This is the second series of the “ London Atlas.” It has been 
“revised and enlarged,” and now presents as complete a pict ure 
of the known world as can be found anywhere. Of folio size, and 
eontaining a hundred maps, admirably executed and all that can 
be desired for fullness and clearness—two qualities not always 
co-existent—it does the greatest credit to the publisher’s enter- 
prise, and, in a more general way, to British map-making. It is 
not “made in Germany,” or, indeed, anywhere but in London, 
which itself, the most surprising fact of modern geography, 
appropriately gives a name to this, the latest and most complete 
exponent of the science. The “ British Empire” has been made 
a special feature of the atlas. The “‘ weary Titan ” should at least 
know all particulars about the ‘“‘too vast orb” under which he is 
staggering. The “ British Isles” are pictured in twenty-six maps, 
six of them devoted to their physical, commercial, and political 
aspects, twenty to topographical description. Passing on, we 
find a whole map devoted to Cyprus, and part of one to Malta, 
which, with its neighbour Gozo and the little islet of Comino, is 
figured on the scale of two inches to the mile. Part of this sheet 
is conveniently utilised to show the chief routes from London to 
Bombay. Map 51 exhibits the Pamir Region and the British 
North-Western frontier. India, on either side of the Ganges, and 
Ceylon are figured in four maps; British North America in five; 
and the various regions of Australasia in nine. We may mention 
with special praise the map of British Columbia, and the North- 
Western Territories of the Dominion of Canada. This is a region so 
rapidly filling up that it is difficult for the cartographer to keep up 
with the times. This, however, has been done with special care 
and success in the map in question. The writer of this notice has 
been able to find localities which he has before searched for in 
vain. The chief novelties in this edition are a beautifully clear 
map of Central London in four sheets,—we do not remember to 
have seen anything of the kind quite so good before,—* Swit- 
zerland,” a piece of work on which it is evident no pains have 
been spared; Asia Minor and the Euphrates valley (two plates in 
substitution for one of Turkey-in-Asia in the first edition) ; the 
Pamir region (already noticed), Siam and Madagascar, and New 
Guinea, including the Solomon Islands. A most interesting map, 
in view of the present revival of the spirit of Arctic exploration, 
is that of the “Countries Round the North Pole.” This has been 
brought up to the times, for we see that Lieutenant Peary’s 
recent station in Eastern Greenland has been marked. An index, 
not limited to names for which space has been found in the maps, 
compietes the volume. It was probably inevitable that, for want 
of room, the number of the map should not be given as weil as 
the name. The trouble of having to look in the map-index is 
but small. The only suggestion that we have to make is that 
names not found in the maps should be printed in italics. 


The Old House of Rayner. By Grimley Hill. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—The first of the two tales in this volume is a cheerful story 
of how a certain Dr. Rayner was forced alive into his coffin by an 
unprincipled relative, of how this said relative was discovered, 
and how an amiable young lady came by her own. The second, 
entitled “ How to Read in the ‘ Long,” is a love-story of the most 
commonplace kind. There are cross-purposes, but they are put 
straight without any serious expenditure of tears or bre iking of 
commandments. We should like to have had details of how these 
two young gentlemen fared in the schools after getting engaged 











in the “ Long.” It used to be considered that a “fourth,” not to 
say a gulf, was the inevitable penalty of such doings. But pos- 
sibly the undergraduates of to-day are more acclimatised to these 
influences. 

Essays about Men, Women, and Books. By Augustine Birrell. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The author of “Obiter Dicta” possesses the happy 
art of frequently saying the exact and satisfying word in his 
criticisms of life and books, and when the reader dissents from 
his judgment he does so with a friendly feeling for the writer. 
Mr. Birrell is the master of a good style, and is blessed with 
the agreeable sense of humour which prevents the invasion of 
dullness. But he is in danger of risking his fair reputation 
as a companionable author by the publication of these slight 
and necessarily superficial essays. Well fitted though they 
may be to fill a column in a daily or weekly paper, they appear 
insignificant in book-form, despite the large type and wide 
margins which conceal the paucity of matter. The little 
volume, slight though it be, will prove acceptable to readers 
who like to be guided in their opinions by a competent 
writer, and the various subjects described in these pages 
supply alight pabulum fitted for the delicate literary digestion 
of the day. There are several good and some flippant sayings in 
the book, several shrewd criticisms, and a few remarks sufficiently 
polemic to excite discussion; but the essays are far too brief to 
be satisfactory. A moment’s glance at men like Swift and 
Bolingbroke, like Johnson and Sterne, and at such wealthy topics 
as “Books New and Old” and “Authors and Critics,” is not 
likely to throw great light upon them; and in trying to say 
much ina small space the writer appears occasionally to aim at 
originality, and to miss the mark. Writing of the last century, 
Mr. Birrell says, “ Those were pleasant days when men of reading 
were content to give their best thoughts first to their friends and 
then—ten years afterwards—to the public.” Mr. Birrell has 
pursued an opposite course. His “ best thoughts ” in 1893 are 
given to the public for a second time in 1894. 


Told in the Dimpses. By H. C. O'Neill. (Gibbings and Co.)— 
The praise so justly awarded to Miss O’Neill for her “‘ Devonshire 
Idyls” has encouraged her to venture once more into the same 
field. Unlike most sequels, Told in the Dimpses has all the charms 
of its predecessor, and is written with the delicate art that made 
the rural pictures in that little volume so attractive. The 
moderation of tone throughout these sketches will strike the 
reader. So simple are the incidents recorded that it might 
almost seem as if they were too insignificant to excite interest ; 
but they do excite it, and we doubt if any one with a taste for 
good literature will open the book without reaching the last page 
and wishing that there were more to follow. Now what is the 
secret of Miss O’Neill’s success? It is to be found, we think, 
in a familiar knowledge of the Devonshire peasantry, in the 
sympathy that enables her to become one with them in their 
joys and sorrows instead of writing about them, and in a fine 
sense of the beauty and pathos of their simple lives. The 
author’s memory carries her back to the first half of the century, 
when, as she says in the preface, life among the moorlands of 
North Devon “was simpler and harder, and yet happier; when 
the great world was far away; when we told our stories 
over the fire on winter evenings, or under the waving trees 
in the summer twilight, taking all the events of life as 
they came, and accepting facts as we saw them. ..... 
And our faith was large enough to wrap round many things 
we never dreamed of understanding. We had no theories 
about ghosts. It is of things far off that one forms theories, 
and the spiritual world was never far off from us. We felt it 
close round us when on an errand of duty or pleasure we trod 
solitary the moors at evening whilst the darkness gathered, or 
perchance found ourselves alone in the grey lanes when light 
was breaking and the mists curled into fantastic shapes, or the 
sobbing of the woods floated through the silence of dawn.” Miss 
O’Neill adds that her stories are not inventions, “ but pictures of 
the life we lived, and the thoughts that moulded us, though you 
will search in vain for a friend whom you can name and place.” 
Told in the Dimpses, despite its eerie title, has not, we can well 
believe, its source in imagination; but the tales are told from 
the imaginative standpoint in which poetry blends itself with 
real life. 


Diamonds and Gold in South Africa. By Theodore Reunert. 
(E. Stanford.)—Mr. Reunert wrote his chapters on the “South 
African Diamonds” for the “ Official Handbook of the Cape of Good 
Hope,” and gave the substance of what he has to say about gold 
at a lecture at the Kimberley Exhibition. Here he republishes 
them, with enlargements and revision. These two industries are 
much greater than people commonly believe. The figures, in- 
deed, are surprising. The diamonds exported from the Cape in 
the twenty-four years ending in 1892 came to more than sixty 
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million pounds. It mounted from £200 in 1867-68 to £4,325,137 
in 1889. The gold has grown from £250 in 1870 to £4,428,629 in 
1892. Mr. Reunert goes deeply into the question, and is exhaus- 
tive in his treatment of it. 

The Emancipation of South America. A condensed translation, 
by William Pilling, of General Don Bortolomé Mitre’s His- 
tory of San Martin. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a work 
few people would care to read through. Students of history 
will naturally consult the original, which gives references and 
cites authorities. The translation does neither ; and a detailed 
history of the squalid and sanguinary struggle for South 
American independence, written in bad, disjointed, and often 
obscure English, can have little or no interest for the general 
reader. The book is mainly a record of confused combats and 
wholesale massacres, the guilt of which must be equally shared 
between Royalists and Patriots, the latter being, if possible, more 
cruel and ferocious than the former. One of its heroes is Simon 
Bolivar, a bloodthirsty ruffian who killed his prisoners in cold 
blood, sanctioned the murder of hundreds of civilians for the 
sole offence of being his political opponents, and issued a 
proclamation ordering that creoles suspected of sympathising 
with the Mother-country should be treated as traitors—which 
meant, of course, put to death. The only part of the book that 
can be pronounced interesting is the ‘‘ Historical Introduction,” 
a merit which it owes to the author’s “bunkum” and “ spread- 
eagleism.” He says in effect, and with every appearance of good 
faith, that if you want to make a country great and free, all you 
have to do is to call it a‘‘ Republic,” and that Anarchy, under 
a Democratic Constitution, is preferable to order and liberty 
under a Monarchy. “ Nothing is lost,” he avers, “ while Repub- 
lican institutions are saved.” He also entertains the surprising 
belief that South America deserves the undying gratitude of 
mankind at large. After observing that ‘‘ upon the triumph or 
the defeat of the revolution in Spanish-America depended the 
destinies of the two worlds,” he thus proceeds: “Take away the 
South-American Revolution of the year 10, suppose it to be 
suppressed in 1829, or eliminate the final triumph of 1825, and 
the United States remains the sole representative of liberty ; and 
the world, even with the help of free England, lies grovelling 
under the sway of absolutism.” This is a fair specimen, as well 
of the author’s sentiments as of the translator's style, and to all 
who are attracted by the one or fascinated by the other, we can 
recommend The Emancipation of South America. 


We have received the semi-annual volumes of The Christian 
World Pulpit (July—December, 1893) (Clarke and Co.); and the 
same of the Antiquary,—“ a magazine devoted to the study of the 
past ” (Elliot Stock). 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Mother’s Legacy to Her 
Unborn Child. By Elizabeth Joceline (1622). With an Introduc- 
tion by the Bishop of Rochester. (Macmillan.)—A little book, 
the wise contents of which are pathetically commended by the 
circumstances under which they were written.—The Perfection 
of Man by Charity. By Father H. Reginald Buckler, O0.P. (Burns 
and Oates.) Essays of Lord Bacon. With an Introduction by 
John Buchan. (Walter Scott.) —A volume of the “Scott 
Library.”———American Notes. By George Combe. (Cassell and 
Co.) Also, belonging to the same series, Prose of Milton, selected 
and edited, with Introduction, by R. Garnett. Writings of 
Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by Moncure David Conway. 
Vol. I., 1774-1779. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——Recollections of a 
Tour Made in Scotland, A.D. 1803. By Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—— 
The Life of Mahomet. By Sir William Muir. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Celestial Motion: a Handy Book of Astronomy. By William 
Thynne Lynn. (E. Stanford). And from the same author and 
publisher, Remarkable Comets. Partial Portraits. By Henry 
James. (Macmillan.)——Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 
Chemisiry. Edited from the edition by Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
M.D., by C. M. Aikman, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.) Donald 
Ross of Heimra. By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.) La Seconde Vie de Michel Tessier. Par Edouard Rod. 
(Perrin et Cie, Paris. ——New Studies in Tennyson. By Morton 
Luce. (J. Baker and Son.) 

Booxs Recrtvep. — Materials for the Study of Variation, by 
William Bateson, M.A., “treated with especial regard to the 
Discontinuity of Species.” A School Course in Heat, by W. 
Larden, M.A., a “Fifth Edition ” (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)——Sprains: their Consequences and Treatment, by C. W. 
Mansell Moulin (H. K. Lewis).——Headache and other Morbid 
Cephalic Sensations, by Harry Campbell (same publisher). 
Medixval Music, by Robert Charles Hope (Hiliot Stock).——A 
System of Lucid Shorthand, devised by W. G. Spencer (Williams 
and Norgate). Systematic Botany, by Joseph W. Oliver (Blackie 





























and Son).——Munures and Manuring, by C. M. Aikman (Black- 
wood and Sons). 
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“EVOLUTION Illustrated by 
IN Past FasHIon - PLATES 
COSTUME.” PRESENT ADAPTATIONS, 


(REVISED TO Compiled and Invented by 


JANUARY, 1894.) MESSRS. LIBERTY. 
Post-free on application. Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and ae Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ko, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 











HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 








“TURKISH 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to all needing rest and 
AND OTHER pleasant and healthful change. It is one of the loveliest 
spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm 
of a gentleman’s country home. Beautiful Private 
BATHS. Grounds, Lawn Tennis. The Residence stands 200 feet 
above sea-level, yet is well sheltered from the north-east 
= by the or ts 800 feet. P... ans =" —_ 
aspect, with splendid view across ths Teign Valley an 
ELECTRICITY. pe To the west lies Dartmoor. The climate is 
probably unsurpassed in England for winter and spring, 
feignmouth is the nearest station—2} miles.—For terms 
and testimonials, apply to C. F, CarPENnTER, Bishops 


MAS SAGE. Teignton, near Teignmouth. 
OUR EYES. 


Just published, FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES. 


£nd How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MS., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-second Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for Is, by the author, Joun Brownie, 6 63 | Strand, London, Ww. 0. 
TEST ‘LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 
HALL, PiCCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 
ING, March 4th, at 11.15: Mr. Bernard Bosauqret, M.A., LL.D, on “Novel 
' Reading.” 
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SUTTON’S RENOVATING SEEDS 
FOR IMPROVING OLD PASTURES. 

, iptt the Finer Grasses and Clovers, 
ee ¢ per lb., 11d.; per cwt., 100s. 
Sutton’s Prescription of the Stronger Grasses and Clovers, 

per lb., 1s.; per cwt., 109s. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS GENUINE ONLY from SUTTON & SONS, Reading. 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 
A 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 


PENNY A DROP. 
THE OTTO OF ROSE, 


IN 
TOILET “VINOLIA” SOAP, 
Costs 1d. a drop. 


BLONDEAU et CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 





\ \/ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill un not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
\JUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


U GBY * © # O O hk. 


‘the EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 
Sth.—Part culars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in valve from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 
to Candidates under 15, 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B, WESTCOL'T, Head-Master. 





y DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or | 


Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, 
LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
4 HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 
for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETKD 
FUR on MAY 8th; open to Boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
3. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 











Cuief subjects of Examination: Clas:ics and Mathe- | 


| LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 





Rest INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
etition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
epartment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
ene y~5 an eo er ser eggs sen yormmnct — 8) = 
paration for Universi xaminations. 
German,—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. sites 





PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for Boys 
under 13, will be OFFERED early in JOLY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 31st. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. -ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APKIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Kossall, Fleetwood. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Kev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20, The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum. 
Examiuation in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 

TION, MAY 2nd and 3rd.—Numerous Scholarships from £20 to £75. 

Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing Qualifying Exam. 
—apply, HEAD-MASTER, before April 10th. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year 
(ziving immediate admission) will be competed for in JUNK NEXT. One of 
these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members of the 
School; the rest are open to members of the School and others without distine- 
tion; three will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates 
from 10to 17. Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. 




















REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 


House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playtield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrsa. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 





OCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


Writers are earnestly warned 
4. NOT to send MSS. to persons who advertise for 
them without the recommendation of personal 
friends or this Society. 
2. NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 
3%. NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 
. NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to both sides. 
. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 
By Order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund........ 


— 


ua 


aan ae 2 Colonies. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


fo collection, 


OLD MEDAL. emai 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


HE ONION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





ecevesssnasescscassecese: Sol gu00,000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, 
F, B. MAODONALD, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY. 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, £ Melbourne, 1888. 


It 


of 


« 1,000,000 
3,000,000 





“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 
is invalnable,””—Londen Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est :blished a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &., everywhere. 











“There is no beverage which can so confidently be | 
vecommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
tession in prefereace to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
2u casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
‘Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Koyal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
ordon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Gomdon, W.C, 





below £100. 


lars, post-free. 





IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CUBRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. — 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Joint =. 
Secretaries, HE BRITISH EMPIRE, speaking 
roughly, extends over one continent, one 

hundred peninsulas, tive huudred promontories, ove 

BAN K.,| thousand lakes, two thousand rivers, and ten 


thousand islands. The Jticman Empire was not so 
populous as ours, the As-yrian Empire was not £0 
wealthy, the Spanish Empire was not so powerful, 
and the Persian Kmpire was not so extensive. It is 
also an imyortant fact to be remembered, that no 
subject of any other country has been abie to invent 
medicines of such wondertul value as Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointm nt. They are able to cure or relieve 
all complaints, no watter how complicated or 
apparently hopeless the symptoms may be, They 
can be obtained from all chemists throughout the 
world 


INTEREST 





SSS 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 
CHoIEF OrFIcCE—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT THE 


fortp-fitth Annual Meeting. 


HELD ON MARCH Isr, 1894. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 54,558, assuring the sum of £5,627,065, and producingla New 
Annual Premium Income of £304,928. 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,854,370, being an increase of £188,759 over the year 1892. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £478,564. The number of Deaths was 3,397, and 154 Endowment Assurances 


matured. 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 335,176. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,971,863, being an increase of £122,706. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,662,768, The number of Deaths was 185,003, and 1,267 Endowment Assurances 
matured. ae 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who have desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 55,764, the number in force being 338,272. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 6,424. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 10,476,393: their average duration is seven and 
a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £18,538,865, being an increase of 
£2, 229,213 over those of 1892, 

The system of annual distribution of profits begun last year, having given satisfaction alike to Policyhold rs and Share- 
holders, the Directors have decided to continue it, and a complete valuation for the past year has been made. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1898. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ..........0ssesescceses 600,006 O O British Government Securities (Consols)... 2,046,458 9 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds ............s00ssse0 8,002,142 3 6 Railway and other Debentures and 
Industrial Branch Funds..............0.2s008 9,898,397 16 5 Deboenture Stock cccc.ccseccsssecee eooeee 2,065,873 7 10 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 38,325 10 6 Loans, County Council, Municipal an 
Other Rates ....cccccccoscsccccsccscsessee 4,744,556 11 3 
Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu- 
DRES ccc cvecsensvesesorseocsocsesenecenes 2,399,803 18 5 
OM wciccssoisterisncaweveneintones we 2,842,110 17 3 
| Metropolitan Consolidated Stock and 
| City of London Bonds...........se00 ‘ 355,545 13 0 
| Bank of England Stock .....c.ccccccceccsese 167,337 0 1 
| Freehold and Leasehold Property .......+. 1,043,759 6 4 


| Indian and Colonial Government 
OOUIIIO“ sscasccenntoeecieocsscucesesesepes 915,660 10 & 








HUTA ciishicwiniciencaiitentpinasmeiiiianais 189,155 4 10 
Railway and other Shares ......ssessesseeee 1,136,512 8 9 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 228,357 15 5 
IE IONE cccanasssctiintinidiommernietdwate 64,514 1 0 
| Loans upon Personal Security .......... — 711 5 0 
Outstanding Premiums .........ssesceseeeee 307,418 3 10 
|Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
| Pent DO aic ct evss cocssivennnets 48,583 11 7 
| Outstanding Interest and Rents ........... - 166,842 10 2 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
| PAGAN NANA. 5 sins siescinvcusssaniowsewmavence 315,664 15 6 
£18,538,865 10 5 | £18,538,865 10 5 


We have examined the Cash Transactions, Ree ‘ipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1893, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in 
possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1893. 

February 14th, 1894. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, ” 

WILLIAM HUGHES, 5 Managers. 

W. J. LANCASTER, Sceretar;. 
The full Report can be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.— THOMAS HARDY’S NEW WORK 


Lire’s LittLe IrRonies: 


A Set of Tales with SOME COLLOQUIAL SKETCHES entitled 
A FEW CRUSTED CHARACTERS By Thomas Hardy 7.5%." 


NOTE.—The First Large Edition entirely exhausted a week before publication 
A SECOND EDITION was immediately prepared, and is now ready. 


THE WESSEX NOVELS.—Two Latest Published 


TESS of the D’'URBERVILLES : 


Woman Faithfully Presented. By Tuomas Harpy. With Portrait and New 
Preface, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [TWENTY-THIRD Thousand, 


Mrs, ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WARD in CHANCERY 2 vols. crown, 


8v0. [Ready at the Libraries, 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 


SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS 


Puitipotts. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

* Modern fictional literature cannot boast of an abler or more entertaining 
work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Eden Phillpotts has set himself to the most difficult task which the 
writing of fiction presents, and he has done it with entire success.’”’—Daily 
Chronicle, 

«© 4 novel of exceptional ability.’—Glasgow Herald, 

“‘Mr, Phillpott’s book will score a success,”"—Black and White. 


London: 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE 


a Pure|A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES By Thomas 


Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
[NEW EDITION. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 


NEEDS MUST. A Novel By Amelia 5. 


C. Youna@ (Pamela Sneyd). Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘HORACE CHASE. A Novel By Constance 
By Eden. 


FENIMORE Wootson, Author of ** East Angels,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Neat week. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALE 


‘MASTERS of FRENCH MUSIC By Arthur 


Hervey. With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
** An interesting book; Mr. Hervey is just the man for the work,.”—World. 


' MASTERS of ENGLISH MUSIC By Charles Willeby. 


With Portraits, crown 8vo cloth extra, 5s. 


and CO 45 Albemarle Street W. 








OOKS. — HATORARDS, Booksellers to the bead | 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 


logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &, New choice | 


Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts | 


willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars anc 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended. —Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTATIRS., 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING | 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted | 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mossrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. | 











JUST PUBLISHED, No. ! 581 (February 24th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing the first portion of an interesting Collection of Works in 
Theology, History, the Greek ard Latin Olassics, &c., including Selections from 
the Library of the late Di AN of ELY 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD | 
8TREET, LONDON, W.0,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


PeUpENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E 


FOUNDED 1848, 


—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS. eo oo see ee £18,000,000 


ny HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etchiny by ROBER’ 
MACBETH, A.K.A, (priuted on India paper), after the iy ture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, | 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proots of the etching, five, three, and two guineas. 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.0. 














EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Just published, SECOND ISSUE, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


100 Maps and a List of Names with Latitudes 
and Longitudes. 





Imperial folio, bound half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 
price £12. 


“ We are glad to be able to say that in the new edition of Stanford’s great 
* Loudon Atlas’ many improvements have been introduced. The work ought to 
be a permanent monument to the enterprise of the house by which it is ixsued. 
Sedcas The Atlas as a whole is one of great practical utility. It is in many respects 
uvique among English atlases. For those who use an atlas mainly to tind whe: e 


| a place is, and who ean afford the cost of the ‘London Atlas,’ we commend it.” 


—Times, february 28th, 184. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MAN, THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE: 
| His Haunts and Relics from the Hill-tops of Bedfordshire 
to Blackwall. 
By WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, 
Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, F.L.S., &. 
With 242 Illustrations by the Author. 


Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BETTERMENT, WORSEMENT, AND 
RECOUPMENT, 

With a Note on Betterment in America. 

By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, B.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, and formerly M.P. for Peckham. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 COCKSPUR STREKT, OHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen, 
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NOW READY, royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Subscription price 253. per annum, post-free. 


SCIENCE 


PROGRESS. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Conducted by HENRY 0. BURDETT. 


Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE FOLLOWING EDITORIAL COMMITTEE :— — 
Professor H. E, ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. (Chemistry), Professor of Chemistry at the City and Guilds of London 


Institute for Tec nical Education. 


Professor O. 8. SHERRINGTON, F.R.S. (Physiology), St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Professor J. W. Jupp, F.R.S. (Geology), Professor of Geology, Royal College of Science, London. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S. (Zoology), Professor of Zoology, University College, London. 
Professor G. B. Howes, F.Z.S. (Zoology), Professor of Zoology, Royal Colle:e of Science, London, 
Professor H. MaRSHALL WarpD, F,.R.S, (Botany), Professor of Botany, Royal Indian Engineering College, 


Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER. 


PHYSICAL SOIENOCE and its CONNECTIONS. By G. F. Fitzaera.p, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

On the NEW THEORY of SOLUTIONS. By W. J. Ropeer, A.R.C.S. 

On INSULAR FLORAS. By W. Borrine Hems ey, F.R.8., Roval Herbarium, Kew. 

FOSSIL PLANTS. By A. C. Sewarp, M.A., Fellow of 8t John’s College, Cambridge. 

On the ORIGIN and NATURE of CERTAIN BACTERIAL POISONS. By G. A. Buckmaster, M.D., 


Lecturer on Physiology at St. George’s Hospit: 


al, 
On the PRESENT OUTLOOK of VEKTEBRATE MORPHOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, F.Z.S., Professor of 


Zeology, Royal College of Science, London. 


On CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Hatursurton, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology at King’s 


College, London. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Limited, 428 Strand, W.C. 





ESTD. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 29, 
Assurance Society, 


2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Funds, £3,767,046. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





1894. 
UNDER the SANOTION of the COMMITTEE of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOW READY-—1,858 pages, price Two Guineas. 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE for 1894. 

CONCERNING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLUNIAL, AMERICAN, and FORKIGN 
SECURILIES, 

S,ecial Chapters on THe Lonpon WaTEeR Com- 
PANIES, NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD, LocaL 
TAXATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS AND ENGLISH HOLDINGS, 
Coenty, CoLoniaL, InpiAw, and MUNICiPAL 
FINANCE. 

By Henry C. Burpertt, Secretary, Share and Loan 

Department. 


** This well-known and invaluable work...... is now 
quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
insututions, Stockbrokers, and otners.’”’—Times. 


**No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of :nformation relative to matters ot 
imperial and local tinance, aud 'o national and inter- 
national securities.’ —Glasgow Herald, 


“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment.’’—Athenzum, 





Londen: SporriswoopE and Co., 54 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER,. 


Er ? S°s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1894. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


Un der the Sanction of— 


The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, 
and Dublin ; 

The Primus of Scotland ; 

The Bishops of the English, Irish, Scottish, and 
Aweric n Churches ; 

The Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury; and of 

The Convocation of York. 


The Twelfth Issue of this important Work presents 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the con- 
dition and work of the Church of England, and of 
all Churches in cemmunion with her throughout 
the world. 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, as it 
gives a complete statistical review of the present posi- 
tion and work of the Church in England and Wales, 
com: iled from the returns furnished by the parochial 
Clergy under the new system recently recommended 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 


SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGF. 
Lonvon: Northumberland Avenues, Charing C10ss, 
W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, &.C. 
BriguTon : 135 North Street. 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free, 
HOMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. 

Describes fully, and precribes for, general diseases. 


London: Jamrs Erps ani Co., Limited, 4. Thread- 
needle Stret, and 170 Pic-acilly.. 





es 


TH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


MARCH, 1894, 
THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION, By Prof 
prin Sith. slides 
HE CHAMBERLAIN COALITION ProGRam 
wedmard Dicey, 0.8. = 2 
ESTERN NaTIONS AND EASTERN MARKET: 
putt 8. Hallett. wll 
EVIL-HUNTING IN EL1ZABETHAN ENGLAND, 
G. Law. By T; 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND THE Decay or Ly 
TURE. By Joseph Ackland. latans, 
THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS: 
(1.) By Mrs, Crackanthorpe. 
(2.) By Mrs. Haweis. 
A REPLY FROM THE DAUGHTERS: 
(1.) By Lady Kathleen Cuffe. 
(2.) By Miss Alys Pearsall Smitb. 
THe Suan OF Persia IN ENGLAND. By Professor 
Vambéry. 
THE Mystery OF MONSIEUR REGNIER, B i- 
bald Forbes, vy Anehs 
IMPROVEMENT OF IRISH HunTERS. By Frederick 
Wrench). 
Some Great CuurcHES OF France. No.1. Notre- 
Dame @’Amiens. By Walter Parer. 
Women as Orriciat INsPEcTORS. By Miss Louisa 
Twining. 
In THE Mountains OF Eayrt. By E. N. Buxton. 
Tue Lotos-KatTers, By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1, 
Evsay. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


E 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 


Ovurpoor Retier: Is IT SO VERY BAD? By W, A. 
Huuter, M.P. 

RELIGION AND MorRatity. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 

Tue Mormons.—II_ By the Rev. H R. Haweis, 

ScIENTIFIC PROBLEMS OF THE Future. By Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Elsdale. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN Frawee. By A French Official. 

SHAKESPEARE’S NATURAL History: Tilus Andronicus. 
By Phil Robinson. 

ARCHEOLOGY AND THE OLD TeSTAMENY, By Pro- 
fessor 8, R. Driver. 

MARRIAGE IN East Lonpon. By H. Dendy. 

Nrw ZEALAND UNDER FEMaLE FRANCHISE, By Mrs, 
Henry Fawcett. 

Tue House oF Lorps aND BETTERMENT. By Lord 
Hobhonse. 

TreACHERS’ PENSIONS: A LETTER. By Ernest Gray. 


London: IsnistEeR & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. MARCH, 2s. 6d. 

EprIsopES OF THE MONTH. 

RuLers OF MANKIND. By Alfred Austin. 

REASONS FOR A COALITION, By a Conserva‘ive M.P, 

Luxury. By Leslie Stephen. 

FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS Enatanp. By André 
Lebon. 

HrRESIES IN SALMON: FisHinec. By W. Earl 
Hodgson, 

Tue REFERENDUM. By Prof, A. V. Dicey, the Hov- 
George N. Carzon, M.P., Admiral Maxse, Karl 
Giey, K.G., and Lord Farrer. 

Some Notes on Tipet. By Miss A. R. Taylor. 

Tue WeELsH Lanp Commission. By Lord Stanley 
of Alderney. 

A Famity BupGer. By a Family Man. 

“THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER.” By Captain F. 
N. Maude, 

Our CiEopatra. By H. D. Traill. 

SoME SIDE ASPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By ‘‘ 7.” 

A FRAGMENTARY CORRESPONDENCE. By Mi-s Dai. 
London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterlo> 

Place, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 941. MAROH, 1894. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

How THEY HELD THE Bass For KinG JaMEs, 169i- 

1694. By Andrew Lang. 
Tue Ricu Miss RIDDELL. By Dorothea Gerard. 
GLASGOW AND BaLLion. By P. A. Wright Hender- 
son. 
THE PoWER OF DanTE, By Moira O'Neill. 
Axsout A Book or AUTOGRAPHS, 
Tue PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Tur SToRY OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
History OF A FIFESHIRE Famity. Conclusion. 
Tue NEWEST ABOUT EarTH-Worms. By F. E- 

Reddard, P.R.S. 
Tue LEGEND oF IsuTar. By G. B. Stuart. 
To anD Fro In Lapltanp: ANGLING EXPERIENCBS.. 
By George Lindesay, 
Tue Navy anv Its Dories, 
Tue INDIAN CURRENCY MovDLE, By W. R. Lawson. 
EScaPED FROM THE WRECK. 





WiLuiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense, 
Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
ttreet, Piccadilly, W. 


Stes at the Theistic Church on Sunday at ll 
and «¢. 
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In an Entirely New Form, price Half-a-crown Monthly, 


THE PORTFOL O. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


The PORTFOLIO is now published in a smaller and more handy form, and 
consists of about 80 pages. It contains Four Plates and many minor Illustrations 
Each number is a Monograph on some artistic subject. 


THE SUBJECT FOR MARCH IS 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 
MASTER-POTTER. 


By Professor A. H. CHURCH, F.R.S. 
WITH FOUR PLATES AND MANY MINOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





JANUARY No.:—‘‘ The Etchings of Rembrandt,” by P. G. Hamerton. 


** It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.”’—Spectator, 


FEBRUARY No.:—‘‘ Malta, and the Knights Hospitallers,” by Rev. W. K. R. 
Bedford. 


“The form of this monograph is charming, its paper and print are all that could 
be desired, and its many beautiful illustrations, incluaing four etched and engraved 
plates, are most choice and aamirable.”—Army and Navy Gazeite, 





SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 








THE 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


THE MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. 








Contents. 

SONG, “LOVE’S WISDOM.” 
Ricuarp Le GaLLieNNE. 
Illustrated by S. Nation. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
Chaps. 12-15. Gror@E MEREDITH. 
Illustrated by J. Gitlich. 

A HYBRID FLIRTATION. 

The Marcuesa THEODOLI. 


AT A COUNTRY WEDDING. 
Lewis Morris. 
Illustrated by M. Bowley. 
PARPON THE DWARF. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
Illustrated by Douglas F. Robinson, 
THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE.— 
No I. The Inception. ‘R.A. B.” 


POMONA’S TRAVELS.—Letters VIII. and 
IX. Frank R. Srocxton. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
HEREAFTER. 
Norman GALE. 
Illustrated by R, A, Bell. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING 
COMPETITION (No. IX.) :— 
A BORROWED NAME. 
H. J. WAvker, Prize-Winner. 


“LIBERTY.” Coloured Frontispiece. 
From an Original Picture by Verboeckhoven. 
THE DOMINION OF THE SEA. 
Joun Trew-Hay. 
Tliustrated by H. Seppings Wright. 
JOHN. MarGaret OLIPHANT. 
Illustrated by Abbey Altson and A. Lascelles. 
MEMOIRS OF A FAMOUS CUP- 
THROAT. Freperick Dixon. 
Illustrated by James Greig 
THE ROMANCE OF CLIVEDEN. 
Witiiam WaALporr Astor. 
Illustrated by Sidney Cowell. 
A PLEA FOR THE GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER. Vuio.ter Fane. 
HIS OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 
KATHERINE PoRTAL. 

Illustrated by J. Leighton, 
PRESENTIMENT. (From the Italian of 
A. Vivanti.) EvHen De FoNBLANQUE. 

OPIUM, ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
Rogson Roosr, M.D. 

HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Rupyarp KIp.ina. 
Iustrated by P. Frenzeny. 

WAR NOTES.—No. 4. Trumpeter, Royal 
Horse Artillery. 
From a Painting by A. Jules Goodman, 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. With Portrait. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 








Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Publishing Offices—London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and 
SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Gorge RouTLEepD@E 
and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s Row; New York: Tur INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPANyY ; 
Toronto: Tue Toronto News Company; Montreal: Tue Monrreat News Company. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &ce., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58s.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 















CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S New 
Novel, “The ONE TOO MANY,” 
is just ready, in 3 vols., at every 
Library. 


“The whole book teems with brilliant epigram and 
sazacious apophthegm......In many respects, as a 
matter of fact, ‘The One Too Many’ is fally entitled 
t» rank among the most powerful and remarkable 
novels of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


G. A. HENTY’S New Novel, 
“DOROTHY’S DOUBLE,” 
will be ready, in 3 vols., at every 
Library, on March 8th; and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED’S New 
Novel, “CHRISTINA CHARD,” 
will be ready, in 3 vols., on March 
15th. 


y 7] 7 ? 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’S New 
Novel, “IN DIREST PERIL,” 
is now ready, in 3 vols., at all 
Libraries. 
“A spirited and exciting story. The novel is of 
quite the ordinary three-volume length, but the action 
of the tale is so swi't. and the telling of it so little 


tedious, that it reads like a short story.”—Daily 
Chronicle, 








The Tiger Lily: a Tale of 
Two Passions. By G. MANVILLE Fenn, Author 
of ‘*The New Mistress,’ &. 2 vols, at all 
Libraries, 

“¢The Tiger Lily ’ is sensational to a degree, but it 

is told with practised art, and in the main with a 


lightness of touch which seems denied to the rank and 
file of contemporary novelists.” —Leeds Mercury. 








The Common Ancestor. By 
Joun Hitt, Author of “ Treasoa-Felony,” &c. 
3 vols., at every Library. 


** The book is sparkling, interesting, and thoroughl7 
enjoyable from cover to cover.”—Glasgow Herald, 


BRET HARTE’S New Book, 
“A PROTEGEE of JACK 
HAMLIN’S,” is now ready, with 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
eatra, 38. 6d. 


“ Half-a-dozen of those un‘que, powerful, breath- 
less Yankee stories that ouly the great ‘ American 
Nights’ entertainer can tell...... With bold, free 
stories, Bret Harte works as we'l as ever he did.” 
—Morning Leader. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S New 
Novel, “The QUEEN AGAINST 
OWEN,” is now ready. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Of its kind ‘The Queen against Owen’ is a very 
good ta’e, and Mr, Allen Upward is to b+ congrata- 
lated on a novel manner of writing. The my-tery is 
a good one—well concealed to the end; and the 
writing is generally amu-ing and clever. We bave 
gained refreshment and amusement from this story.’” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


HEADON HILL’S New Book, 
“ ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE,” 
is now ready. Post 8vo, illustrated. 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S 
New Matabili Story, ‘ The 
KING’S ASSEGAI,” with 6 
Illustrations by Stanley Wood, 
will be ready immediately. Crown. 
8vo, cloth eatra, 2s. 6d. 


GRANT ALLEN’S' New 
Book, “ POST - PRANDIAL 
PHILOSOPHY.” will be ready 
immediately. Crown €&vo, Irish 
linen, 3s. 6d. 

















CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


On Wednesday next, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


THE LETTERS OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E.T. WATSON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. By Clive Phillipps- 


Wo.t.ty. With Contributions by Sir SamueL W. Baxer, W. C. OsweE Lt, F. 
J. JacKsON, WARBUR‘ON PIKE, and F. C. SeELovs, Wirh 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, and H. G. Willink, 
and from Photographs. 


Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. By 


Ouive PHILLIPPs-WOLLFY. With Contributions by Lieut. og yd R. HEBER 
PEeKcy, ARNOLD PIKE, Major ALGERNON C, HEBER Percy, W. A. BAILLIE- 
Groumay, Sir Henny PotrinGer, Bart., Lord Kinmorrey, ys OHAPMaN, 
Water J. Buck, aud Sr. Georex LittLeEpALE. With 16 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text sad Charles Whymper, and from Photographs. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.”’’ 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION, By Manpe.t Crerenton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT, 8vo, 15s. 

*,* Vole. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols. III. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s. 


JUNIUS REVEALED. By his Surviving 


Grandson, H. R, Francis, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambrid.e. 
8vo, 63 


A GAUNTLET: a Drama. By Bjérnstjerne 
Byérnstn. Translated into English by Osman Epwarps. With Portrait 
of the Author, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

PASTOR SANG: being the Norwegian Drama, 
Ai ne’ Translated into hugii-h for the Author 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and 


PEKILOUS ADVENTURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEM ~~ 
Wherein is truly et down the Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of | 
Slave y in Algie’s, snd Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, od 
now for the first time printed. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, WILD 


SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE, By Ausyn Trevor Barttyrr, B.A, 
Svo, 6:. 

Contents :—With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories—A Child of the 
People—tanvey Island—In the Land of the Great Spirit—In Norf Jk by the Sea 
—Tnhe Witch in Kent—Oxford: the Upper River—Upon a Day—The Proces:ion 
of Spring—Ve-per. 


DR. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS to HIS 


SON on M- DIO NE sa CAREER, By Sir Wittram B. Datpy. Reprinted 
from Longman’s Magazine. Crown 8vo, ls. 


SACERDOTALISM, if RIGHTLY UNDER- 


STOOD, the TEACHING of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: being a Letter 
ori: ivalty Addressed, in Four Parts, to the Very Rev. W Jliam J. Burler, D.D., 
late Dean of Linvoln,&e. By W.J. KNox-Lirrie, M.A , Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hour Cross, With New Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
or in Four Parts, ls. each net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER: a 


Stady. By the Author of “Supernatural Religion.” 8vo, 63, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


RELI- * REPLY to DR. LIGHT- 


** Over 
by WILLIAM WILSON. 


Crown 


SUPERNATURAL 
GION: an 4) qniry into the Reality FOOT’S ESSAYS on “SUPER- 
of Divine Revelation. 3% vols, Re- fist diatecta ly Manag ba eg: 
vised »nd Complete Edition, we NATORAL RELIGION. 
price 36s, price 6s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
CARTHAGE and the CAR-| The ORBS AROUND US: 


YtHAGAINIANS. By R. Bosworts | Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
SmitH, w.A., Ass stant-Master in| Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow Schoo:. With Maps, Plans, | Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. 2 
&e., crown 8.0, 3s, 6d. Proctor. Crown $yo, 3s. 6. 


8vo, 


| 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. | The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
By KicHaRD JEFFERIES With } Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portr+it from the Bust in Salisbury | Firmament. By R. A. Proctor. 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, | Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 


THE WATCHMAKHRK, By L. B. ;}QUEEN DIDO’S REALM. By Grant 
WALFORD Chsps 18-22 ALLEN. 


SAVAGs sPI/ITUALISM. By A. L. | g one 
A DAY AFTER ORAWFISH. By | 4 CRISIS <“tLio. 

ean Wintedaw. a y Rev K. R. Beprorp. 
“TH MAN W ‘tH THE COUGH.” | AT THE SIGN OF TH& SHIP, By 
By Mrs. MoLee worth, | ANDREW LaNG. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, 
New York: 


and CO. 
15 East 16th Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Booxs. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
MARCH. 


TuHE IRELAND OF To-Day anv To-Morrow. By the Hon. Horace Plunkett, M P 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CARBON IN THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S, 
By W. M. J. Williams. 

By Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M P, 
Tue First Epirion Mania. By William Roberts. 


A Poor Man’s BUDGET. 
An ExpepitTion TO Mount Kenya. 
Tue Latest Post Orrice PRank. 
L’Uomo Fatate. By An Observer. 
Raitway DEVELOPMENT. By J. Stephen Jeans, 
THE New Heponism, By Grant Allen. 

Fapran Economics.—Part II, By W. H. Mallock. 
From Carpe Town To Cartro. By Henry W. Lucy. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


APHORISMS from the WRITINGS 


of HERBERT SPENCER. Selected by Jutia RaymMonp — With 
Portrait of Herbert Spencer, crown 8vo, 3s. This day, 


Mrs. RAY S. LINEHAM. 


The STREET of HUMAN HABITA. 


TIONS. By Mrs. Ray 8, Linenam. Fully Lllastrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day, 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


ABOUT ORCHIDS: a Chat. By 


FrepeRick PoYLk. With 8 Coloured Lilustrations, reduced from the superb 
Drawings by Mr. Moon. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


“ Ail orchid-lovers will feel bound to possess it, and read it for themselves....,, 
And, having peru-ed it, they will w ant to have it within reach on the most 
accessivle sheif of their garden-! ibrary.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS: 
A Novel. 

By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, [In a few days, 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The PROPHET JOHN: a Romance. 


By FreprRICK BorYLe, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


«*«The Prophet John,” by Frederick Boyle, suits me!’ quoth the Baron, 
cheerily..... A cap tal sensational story in one natty, ersily handled, «a ily read 
volume Having once taken it up, having once put your han1 to it, and your 
eyes on it, the Baron ventures to think that you will not part with it ina 
hurry.’—Puuceh, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
ee 
OvursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Page £1010 0 
Half-Page . . oe 
Quarter-Page . 212 


Narrow Column .......ceccssesses a 10 0 
Half-Column 
Quarter-Column . 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page £14 14 0| Inside Page ............ eee 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 
A 20k 





Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to heed ome of the United * 


Kingdom ... eee 


Half- 


Including postage to any of the mieien 
Ovionies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.... coe ° see 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Was ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single Czgies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
Notice.—THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1894, contains, among other 
Articles of Interest :—A BEGINNER. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Chaps. 7-9.—THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES.—OXFORD vy. 
CAMBRIDGE.—IN AN OLD PORCH.—AN ANTIQUARY 
OF THE LAST CENTURY.—’20 PORT.—AN INTERLOPER. 
By Frances M. Peard. Chaps. 7-9; Sc. 


New Works. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS, including 


Memoirs of Lady Morgar, the Msses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 
Lady Ann Barnard, Mary Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Elizabeth Inchbold, ‘‘ Lamb’s Duchess,” Lidy Hervey, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Mrs. Delaney, and Mrs. Montagu. By GrertrupE TownsHEND 
Mayer, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 





NOW READY. 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography 
of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired 
Civil Servant. By his Daughter, Constance HILu. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 16s. 

“ A charming book, most interesting and most readable,’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


NOW READY, 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by Wituram Hazuirr. A 
New Edition. Edited, with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, 
by Epmunp Goss. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 








New Novels at the Libraries, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “‘ An Old Maid’s Love,”’ ** The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &e, 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 


“Mr. Maartens is wise enough to avoid mannerism, and to escape the appear- 
ance of being didactic; yet his books are full of high and noble thought, their 
ethical lessons being the more impressive from the picturesque, yet forcible, 
language in which they are conveyed.”—Morning Post, 

“ Has high merits of pathos, of humour, of artistic colour, and pictorial sug- 
gestion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate studies in this care- 
ful, brilliant, and picturesque book.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** A book which has a charm of style quite its own, and has enriched the world 
of fiction with new characters, destined to more than passing fame,’’—Observer. 


“A serious and striking prodaction,.”—Scotsman, 
NOW READY. 
ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER,” 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. 


By J. MASTERMAN. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
THE 


ROMANCE of SHERE MOTE 


By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of ‘‘In Black and White.” 


3 vols, crown Svo. 


“ Not only a story of singu’ar ingenuity and power, but an album, so to speak, 
of brilliant character-sketches, graphic word-pictures, and trenchant epigrams 
It is a book, in short, affording abundant proof that its author is entitled to 
rank in the first flight of contemporary novelists.’”’"—Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE 


By Liry Watson. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A bright and pleasant novel,’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. 


Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A novel powerfully conceived, and full of strong scenes and strong 
characters.”—Academy. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lapy GUENDOLEN 


RaMspDEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This graceful and pathetic book will please al] reade“s. The story of woman’s 
love and man’s inconstancy is sweetly and freshly told.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HERBERT 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


8yvo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“ It is not often that a new and unknown writer makes his first appear- 
ance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in suggestion, and, on the 
whole, so powerful in exposition as ‘Social Evolution’ appears to us to be...... 
‘Social Evolution’ is a book which no serious thinker should neglect, and no 
reader can study without recognising it as the work of a singularly penetrating 
and original mind.” 


_ DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Altogether this is one of the most suggestive and 
inspiring books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent future.” 


OBSERVER.—“ There is scarcely a page in Mr, Kidd’s book which is not full 
of suggestion regarding the social problems of our time.” 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from 


“The QUARTERLY REVIEW.” With Prefatory Note by the Bishop of 
Durham. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TIMES.—* Recognised by the late Prelate’s friends and admirers as the work 
of one who had exceptional advantages for fulfilling the task he undertook.” 


The INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 


By Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8ro0, 
price 93. 


TIMES.—“ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the 
rare one of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known 
and eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at 


Whatley. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Series. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—* The first series of his ‘ Village Sermons’ has long been well known 
and appreciated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethical inspira- 
tion, and this characteristic is not less conspicuous in the second series now 
published.” 


The THEORY of HEAT. By Thomas 


Preston, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, University Colleze, Dublin, 8vo, 17s. net. 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorpt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London. Orown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIA- 


TION. Treated with Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of 
Species. By WiLt1am Bateson, M.A,, Fellow of St. John’s Oollege, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 2ls, net. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each 
Volume. [THE EvERSLEY SERIES, 

Vol. I.—METHOD and RESULTS, 

Vol. II.—DARWINIANA, 

Vol. IIIL—SCIENCE and EDUCATION. 

Vol. IV.—SCIENCE and HEBREW TRADITION. 

Vol. V.—SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADITION, 

Vol. VI—HUME. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition, Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. Green and Miss Kate Noraate. Part XXX. Super-royal 8vo, ls. net. 
(Vols, I., II,, and III., Super-royal 8vo, each 12s. net.) 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


SPEAKER.—“A very delightful volume...... What one feels in reading Mr. 
James, and what makes the reading of him so satisfactory, is that one is in con- 
tact with a conscious and distinguished literary artist who possesves a rare 
talent, and who has acquired the mastery of it. The singular subtleties of 
expression, the power of distinguishing and conveying half-tones and elusive 
shades of perception which are a mark of that talent, are richly exhibited in 
this book, and they are exhibited in connection with a very sane and shrewd 
critical judgment.” 
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